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HE debate on the Ruhr on Tuesday was as 
one-sided a discussion as the House of 
Commons can ever have listened to. Speaker 
after speaker demanded a definite policy from the 
Government, and until Mr. McNeill rose at the end of 
the evening there were only two speeches, very brief 
and very feeble, on the other side. Mr. McNeill was 
long and feeble. It is a sufficient illustration of the 
present position and character of Mr. Bonar Law’s 
Government, that at the end of a “ first-class ’’ debate, 
on a subject of vast national and international import- 
ance, the defence of Ministerial policy, or lack of policy, 
should have had to be entrusted to a man of the mental 
calibre of the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs—whose only legitimate claim to a place in 
political history rests on the fact that he once threw 
a book across the House at Mr. Winston Churchill's 
head. We cannot even remember whether he hit it. 
We have no desire to be personally discourteous to 
the hon. Gentleman, but his acceptance of a position 
for which he is totally unfit lays him open to necessary 
comment. Europe stands on the brink of a terrible 
disaster and the official spokesman of Great Britain 
is Mr. Ronald McNeill ! We can only comfort ourselves 
with the thought that it might have been Mr. Rupert 
Gwynne or Sir Frederick Hall. 











* *x * 


Meanwhile the French military authorities in the 
Ruhr appear to have adopted officially the policy of 
killing hostages. They have issued a proclamation 





declaring that if another French soldier is murdered, 
a certain Burgomaster whom they have arrested will 
be shot. No very long memory is needed to recall 
what the Allies said seven years ago about the German 
threat to shoot hostages in Belgium and the invaded 
provinces of France. Nolanguage was then too strong 
in which to denounce so outrageous an infraction of the 
customs of civilised warfare—and, for our part, we 
concurred in those denunciations. But the Germans 
had at least the excuse that they were at war, fighting 
for their lives, and for the security of their communica- 
tions in enemy territory. The French have no such 
excuse. Their power is unchallenged ; the man whom 
they are kicking is on the ground with no power to 
rise; if they shoot hostages they will shoot not for 
life, but for money; not as soldiers, but as brokers. 
Adequate comment seems impossible. 
* * * 

It is proposed, apparently, by certain people in 
this country as well as in Paris, that the Ruhr and the 
Rhine provinces should be “ internationalised.”” Of 
all the proposals that have been made for a solution 
of the present impasse, this seems to us the most 
idiotic. Are we to stake all the prospects of the 
League of Nations on its ability to hold down with 
“an international gendarmerie” a huge German pro- 
vince ? Some writers—with an extraordinary lack of 
imagination—seem to think that that blessed word “in 
ternationalisation ’’ will settle all claims and aspirations, 
or at any rate ought to? What should we think of a 
proposal to “internationalise’’ Lancashire? What 
would it matter to us whether Lancashire was occupied 
by French troops or German troops or Chinese troops 
or a Franco-German-Russian-Japanese-Swedish-Italian- 
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American-Serbian gendarmerie ? We should fight it and 
turn it out at the first opportunity. If Essen is to be 
internationalised, why not Berlin? And if, whilst 
we are about it, we were to internationalise Paris, we 
might save much future trouble. The internationalisa- 
tion of the Ruhr under the League of Nations would 
destroy the League without solving any single European 
problem. French annexation is to be preferred, for 
then at least it would be only France, and not the 
League that would be destroyed by the inevitable 
reconquest by Germany of what belongs to Germany. 
The “ Diplomatic Correspondent” of the Daily News 
a to be backing this internationalisation stunt. 

fe may congratulate him upon the purity of his 
intentions, but certainly not upon his common sense. 

a * * 


If the arrest and deportation to Ireland of a hundred 
men and women who are “ wanted ” by the Free State 
Government could be regarded purely as a question 
of general policy, there is not the slightest doubt that 
the action of the Home Office would have the hearty 
support of the vast majority of people in this country. 
For we are all anxious to assist the Free State Govern- 
ment in every possible way in establishing peace and 
order in Ireland and especially in preventing the 
export of arms from this country for the use of the 
rebel minority. But the affair is not so simple as 
that. The Home Secretary has used an obsolete 
Regulation to arrest English (not Irish) citizens and 
to hand them over without trial to another authority 
whose decisions he has no power whatever to control. 
How intrinsically intolerable such a proceeding is may 
be shown by the consideration that there is nothing 
whatever, save his own inclinations, to prevent Mr. 
Bridgeman arresting that arch-enemy of the Free 
State, the Editor of the Morning Post, and handing 
him over for internment (or execution) in Kilmainham 
Gaol. And Mr. Gwynne would have no remedy what- 
ever; he would be beyond the reach of the Habeas 
Corpus Act long before he could invoke it; he could 
rely only on the clemency of President Cosgrave. 
Such apparently is the legal position, and it is mani- 
festly absurd. The Regulation was never intended 
to be used in such a manner. If British subjects are 
to be arrested in England on the requisition of the 
Irish Government, they should be tried in England 
and if necessary interned in England. Many of the 
prisoners are alleged to be wholly innocent of any 
connection with the Republican movement, and out 
of so many it is practically certain that a few are 
innocent. But they are in Ireland now and they can 
only appeal for liberty to an “ Advisory Committee ” 
which is not yet constituted and whose writ will not 
run in Ireland! 

* ** * 

The First Lord of the Admiralty took great credit 
last Monday for the economies effected in the Naval 
Estimates. The cuts which he announced certainly 
sounded large, but his critics—amongst whom we 
number ourselves—want to know why they should 
not be larger. Mr. Amery is very solemn about our 
safety. We have reduced ourselves, he says, to a 
standard that “represents for us the absolute and 
irreducible minimum of security” ; it is no use talking 
about the Geddes Committee—we can cut no more. 
But why not? In the past we have maintained a big 
navy against definite threats of some other naval 
Power. Where is our danger to-day ? Germany is at 
the bottom of Scapa Flow; we are not going to fight 
America or Japan; we have an enormous margin 
over the French and Italian fleets. But Mr. Amery’s 
worst offence is his darling weakness for the capital 
ship. The Super-Dreadnought is not only a colossal 
expense, but an anachronism. We do not suggest 
that in the present mad state of the world we can 


dispense with a navy—and even a powerful navy; 
but we should at least see that what we spend on it 
shall provide real power and not toys for traditionalists. 
The main field of future warfare, both offensive and 
defensive, will evidently be the air, and our air service, 
no doubt, needs to be strengthened and properly co- 
ordinated with the other fighting services. That was 
generally appreciated in the debate on the Air Estimates. 
But the Admiralty’s views on this subject, if we may 
judge by some of Mr. Amery’s remarks, are antiquated 
and hazy. 
* * * 

The long standing dispute between Lithuania and 
Poland over Vilna has now been settled by the Am- 
bassadors’ Conference, which has adjudged the town 
and its environs to the Poles. Thus is honour still 
paid to the good old doctrine of “the spoils to the 
victors!" This particular spoil, it may be remembered, 
was grabbed in 1920 by General Zeligowski. The 
Polish Government disclaimed responsibility for his 
action at the time; but they shortly afterwards 
annexed the prize on the strength of elections held 
under the gallant general’s auspices—or, to be more 
exact, his bayonets and machine guns. The whole 
episode shocked even a blasé post-war Europe, and it 
was the subject of strong protests by the League of 
Nations. However, the Poles, having dug themselves 
in and bided their time, have got their possession 
confirmed. There is considerable anxiety now about 
the way in which the Lithuanians will take the decision. 
They were convinced of the justice of their claim, 
they are angry and they may very likely attack the 
Poles—with the help of Russia, it is thought. Mean- 
while, the Ambassadors’ Conference will turn its 
attention to another dangerous problem—the East 
Galician frontier. Here again Poland is in possession, 
having imposed herself in 1919 on a province whose 
population consists of about three million Ruthenians, 
half a million Jews and one million Poles. The Warsaw 
Government appears to be confident of what it calls 
the “ benevolence”’ of the Great Powers—which 
means in plain words that it expects to be presented 
with another fat slice of territory. Fat is, indeed, an 
appropriate word here, for East Galicia has very rich 
oilfields. And possibly these may have some little 
bearing on the “ benevolence ”’ of one, at least, of the 
Powers. A Franco-Polish oil agreement was recently 
ratified in the Chamber of Deputies, under which 
French companies will control 50 per cent. of the oil 
wells and 75 per cent. of the refining factories in 
Galicia. 

* ** * 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain stated on Wednesday that 
the difference between the number of State-assisted 
houses built up to February, and the estimate of 
requirements made by the local authorities in 1919 was 
312,505. This figure, of course, takes no account of the 
new demand which has accrued during the four years 
since the Survey of 1919 was made. The annual demand 
for new houses, apart from arrears, cannot be put at less 
than 60,000—the Tudor Walters Committee in 1918 put 
it at 100,000 for Great Britain. It is therefore on the 
conservative side to say that 500,000 houses are now 
required. The Government is credited with desiring 
to limit State aid and municipal provision to houses of 
the smallest types, and to leave the provision of the 
larger houses to private enterprise. Even so, it is clear 
that the new housing scheme, if it is to catch up the 
arrears, will need to be on a larger scale than the scheme 
abandoned last year. The Housing Bill is now hardly 
to be expected before Easter. No agreement has yet 


been reached between the Government and the local 
authorities, either as to the amount of State aid to be 
given, or as to the types of houses to be erected. The 
larger local authorities, headed by Manchester, are still 
taking a strong line against “ brick-boxes” of the 
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Nottingham type, and are standing out for houses with 
three bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen and scullery as the 
minimum standard. On these two points they have 
again met the Government this week. Attempts to get 
the Government to deal with the holding up by rings 
of the prices of building materials have only elicited the 
statement—made at regular intervals ever since 1919— 
that the situation is being carefully watched. Mean- 
while, it is common knowledge that the rings, some of 
which were showing signs of collapse, are rapidly re- 
forming in anticipation of a new State-aided scheme. 
* * * 


The debates on the Unemployment Insurance Bill 
have served to show up very clearly some of the absurdi- 
ties which the Bill will perpetuate. Complaints are 
often made that, despite the large number of unem- 
ployed, it is often difficult to find workers for casual 
employment. No wonder; for, under the existing 
system of disqualifications, a worker who takes a few 
hours’ or a few days’ work often stands to lose in unem- 
ployment benefit or relief far more than the amount 
earned. Yet the Minister of Labour this week rejected 
every amendment designed to remedy this situation. It 
ought to be easy enough to ensure that no worker, 
by accepting casual employment, should be more in 
benefit than the equivalent of the time worked. 
Indeed, in order to encourage the fullest possible 
utilisation of labour, the State ought to make it worth 
the worker’s while to accept any casual employment 
that may be offered on reasonable terms. At present 
it is only too clear that either the acceptance or the 
refusal of such work is often used as a means of dis- 
qualifying the insured person for receipt of benefit. 
Quite apart from the wider issues on which we regard 
the present Bill as an unsatisfactory makeshift, these 
smaller points could surely be put right at no con- 
siderable expense to the taxpayer, and possibly with 
an actual saving. In order to disqualify a compara- 
tively few persons, the Employment Exchanges are 
putting obstacles in the way of employment for a 
much larger number. This is the insane cheeseparing 
of the miser. Surely the Minister of Labour must 
realise that a rational insurance scheme should make 
it as easy as possible for every worker to accept every 
reasonable offer of employment. 
* * 


In the House of Commons this week Mr. Bonar Law 
has again refused to hold out any hope of legislation 
to make the Coal Mines Minimum Wage Act effective. 
Indeed, in answer to Mr. Batey, he expressed the 
extraordinary opinion that the agreement of 1921 
“superseded the Minimum Wage Act.’’ He did not 
explain how a voluntary agreement without legal 
sanction could supersede an Act of Parliament still on 
the Statute Book, and we can only suppose that he 
has not troubled to acquaint himself with the position. 
The trouble is not that the Minimum Wage Act has 
lapsed, but that in its present form it is of very little 
use. Wages under it have to be fixed by a Joint 
District Board which must “ have regard to the average 
rates of wages’”’ actually paid. The Act can thus be 
used to bring a man working in an “ abnormal place ” 
up to the average rate of his grade; but it cannot be 
used to raise the general wage of any grade, however 
low it may fall. The point of the miners’ present 
demand for revision of the Act is, of course, that it 
should be so amended as to set definite limits to the 
fall of wage rates. It is not, at present, a minimum 
wage Act at all in the ordinary sense, since it gives no 
power to fix on social grounds a binding minimum 
wage. So far from the agreement of 1921 super- 
seding the Act, it has, by forcing down wages to a 
desperately low level, made the revision of the Act on 
the lines . ?<— by the miners far more urgently 
necessary. Mr. Bonar Law presumably got his wrong 


impression about the Act from the same source as the 





misleading wage figures which he quoted a few weeks 
ago. The next time he makes a pronouncement on 
mining questions, he had better ask the Mines 
Department to tell him the facts. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—No more remarkable 
speech has been delivered in the Dail than that in 
which the leader of the Labour Party denounced last 
week the Irregular campaign as an attack upon the 
economic life of the nation designed to wreck the 
whole social fabric, and ranged himself and his followers 
solidly behind the Government. Mr. Johnson’s speech 
was more than a mere personal expression of opinion. 
There is reason to believe that it was made as a result 
of representations by Labour men all over the country 
who see in a prolongation of the existing anarchy a 
death-blow to their hopes of ordered progress. Repub- 
licans have long since abandoned any dreams they may 
have cherished of swinging the workers to their side. 
Nevertheless, the declaration of Mr. Johnson was a 
severe blow, as he has been the sharpest critic in the 
Dail of the Government’s policy, and more especially 
of the drastic methods adopted by the military authori- 
ties. Republicans themselves are notoriously at logger- 
heads on questions of policy and tactics. Mr. de 
Valera is nominally responsible, but his vain flutterings 
from Document No. 2 to Principle No. 8, with the 
tempestuous Miss MacSwiney “shooing”’ him back to 
the Republic one and indivisible, prove how farcical 
is his assumption of leadership. In a letter captured 
the other day by the Government forces he is found 
bewailing the fact that he is condemned to view the 
tragedy “‘ through a wall of glass, powerless to inter- 
vene effectively.” This confession of impotence is not 
likely to strengthen his position with his followers, 
who are asked to risk their lives for a leader who 
admits that he cannot lead. 


* * * 


The refusal of the Government to accept the peace 
terms suggested by the Catholic Archbishop of Cashel, 
which are at present under discussion by the Cork 
Irregulars, rests in theory on very strong grounds. 
There is no real answer to the Government’s argument 
that arms, instead of being dumped under the control 
of Irregular commandants pending the result of a 
general election, must be surrendered to the existing 
Executive, whose duty it would be, should the Repub- 
licans win at the polls, to hand over all its powers to 
Mr. de Valera and his colleagues. At the same time a 
strong body of Free State opinion holds that the 
Archbishop’s scheme would give as effective results in 
practice as unconditional surrender under the terms of 
the official proclamation. No doubt the Government 
is confident that the movement is collapsing, and 
believes that the more thoroughly the abject nature of 
the failure is rubbed in the less danger there will be 
in future of any attempt of a similar kind. In the 
words of the Minister of Home Affairs, it would be 
foolish to accept a draw now with a risk of a replay in 
the autumn. But it is a question whether there is 
any real desire for a “ replay.”” Even if some Repub- 
lican leaders were mad enough to stake their fate 
on the hazard, they would find it no easy task to screw 
the rank and file once more up to fighting pitch. We 
have reached a stage in Ireland when only political 
pedants would insist on rigid adherence to formulas 
at the cost of sacrificing practical benefits. While a 
continuance of the struggle might not entail heavy 
losses to the National army, it must impose a vast 
amount of suffering upon the civil population, and 
especially upon unfortunate landlords, Catholic and 
Protestant, who can still boast a roof above their 
heads in the Free State. The Republicans are broken, 
and they know it, but if there is to be no peace till the 
fragments are ground into powder the process may 
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drag on until the country is so exhausted as to be 


incapable of recuperation. 
* * * 


Po.iticAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—In suggesting some 
time ago that the Government would try to put off 
their remodelled Housing Bill as long as possible, if 

only in the hope of getting discussion curtailed through the 
impending expiration of the control time-limit, I seem to have 
prophesied better than I knew. Anyhow, I had hardly foreseen 
that the second reading of the Bill would be postponed till 
after Easter, the effect of which, of course, will be to retard 
its consideration in Committee until well after the Easter 
recess and then bring it into a more or less unequal competition 
with the Budget as a controversial topic. I imagine that 
these are considerations that have had as much to do with 
the Government’s coyness about revealing their revised plan 
as Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s supposed strangeness to his new 


post. 
* * * 


Fortune will probably turn out to have been kind to Ministers 
—TI refrain from saying kinder than all of them may have 
anticipated, because I rather suspect that one or two shrewd 
underlings both foresaw and desired such a development— 
in depriving the Health Ministry at a critical moment of Sir 
A. Griffith-Boscawen’s services and sending Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain to fill the gap. It will be interesting to see whether 
Birmingham’s estimate of the relative capabilities of the 
Chamberlain brothers (a vintage in which Birmingham has 
some pretensions to connoisseurship) is destined to be confirmed 
by the rough-and-ready yet singularly unerring judgment 
of the House of Commons. Among his own people, Neville, 
even minus the monocle, enjoys the reputation of being the 
true inheritor of the paternal genius. Undoubtedly, he is 
closer to type than Austen in certain physical traits, such as 
the general contour of head and feature, the swarthy com- 
plexion, the curious little droop of the left shoulder, and the 
clear, cool, incisive inflections of a voice as perfectly modulated 


as that of Chamberlain pére himself. 
* * * 


If all the Prime Minister’s substitutions and readjustments 
were equally obvious improvements he might yet have occasion 
to bless his by-election reverses. Unfortunately, his reshufflings 
are, to some extent, a flying in the face of Providence, supplying 
as they do fresh evidence of Mr. Bonar Law’s fatal inability to 
take advantage of his luck when it comes, as in this instance, 
under conditions that call for some exercise of the late Lord 
Fisher’s favourite disciplinary virtue—relentlessness, ruth- 
lessness and remorselessness. Personally, I cannot recall a more 
amiable set of politicians than those now in possession of the 
Treasury Bench, but apart from the Prime Minister, who happens 
to be gifted with an exceptionally dexterous turn for dialectic, 
Sir Douglas Hogg, who now fairly outshines as a debater his 
predecessors in the Attorney-Generalship for the last twenty 
or thirty years, and possibly the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, however, has yet to prove his mettle, all are as common- 
place as most are agreeable. I refer more particularly to the 
Cabinet, which in some of its greater posts, fairly bristles with 
ineptitude. 

* * * 

Without expressing any opinion here as to either the validity 
or the expediency of the Irish deportations from this country, 
I may note that the Free State Government have been grumbling 
for some time past at the pose of benevolent neutrality towards 
its troubles assumed by the British Government. Some months 
ago, if I am not misinformed, a strong suspicion prevailed in 
the Irish official mind that gun-running from abroad had become 
an enterprise attended with so slight a risk as to reflect un- 
pleasantly on the vigilance of the Customs patrol in British 
waters. In Ireland, perhaps naturally, any neglect or failure 
of efficiency in such matters on the part of the British ex- 
oppressor at once takes on a sinister colour. Consequently, no 
difficulty need be found in accepting the assurance, for what 
its relevance may be worth, that last Monday’s arrests were 
made under pressure—even under more insistent pressure than 
has yet been officially acknowledged. 

x * * 

I may add, though the stir caused by the deportations has 
no connection with the point, that there is still in this country 
a school of politicians who not only believe that the Bonar 
Law Government will ultimately split on the Irish controversy, 
but are constantly laying their plans with that contingency 
in view. Presumably it is on the boundary question that the 
ship is to founder. When last that subject threatened to 


become acute, it will be remembered, Mr. Law’s uneasiness 
suggested a conscience pledge-bound to Ulster. 


THE LITTLE ENGLANDERS 


HE Government could only muster a majority 
of forty-eight last Tuesday for their principle 
of laisser faire policy in the Ruhr. Is Mr. 

Bonar Law going to take notice of these figures? Or 
is he going to maintain his Micawberish posture until 
he has no majority at all? If so, he will not have long to 
wait ; for nervousness and disgust are growing rapidly 
inside as well as outside the House of Commons as 
the situation worsens. The British troops of occupa- 
tion are now penned in the Cologne area, with nothing 
to do but watch their whilom Allies extend their 
enveloping movement. British trade in Germany has 
been knocked down and is being counted out. Steam- 
ship owners are forced to cancel sailings between 
London and Cologne; British Government stores and 
goods for the Army of Occupation are held up ; and the 
Franco-Belgian authorities are even seizing raw material 
consigned to factories in Germany which are owned 
exclusively by British nationals. And worse than all 
this, as passions grow hotter on the German and the 
French sides alike, the petty conflict in the Ruhr 
looks more and more ominously like the prelude to 
another devastating war. Yet, in face of such a 
situation, the Prime Minister of Great Britain is content 
to have no policy at all! ‘ Little Englander,” said 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald the other day, “as a rule 
means nothing but the claptrap of demagogues, but if 
applied to our Government now it would mean some- 
thing real. If we have ceased to stand for something 
that is worthy, courageous and enlightened, what is 
our value to the world?” 

The usual defence of our cowardice was offered on 
Tuesday by the inept Mr. Ronald McNeill. Germany, 
after all, had been naughty. We could not say the 
invasion of the Ruhr was wrong in itself. Had not 
Mr. Lloyd George once threatened it—no matter 
whether in bluff or not? France was our friend, and 
we must not insult her by talking of the League of 
Nations or any other form of intervention. As for 
our own material interests, the Under-Secretary spoke 
of our making “ representations day by day” and of 
the “‘ French and Belgian authorities showing them- 
selves extremely anxious to meet us.”” That is twaddle, 
and, if Mr. McNeill does not know it, every intelligent 
person in the country does. Chambers of Commerce, 
private traders, bankers, journalists—all tell the same 
story of the incalculable damage which is being done 
not only to British commerce with Germany, but to 
that of Holland and Switzerland and other neutrals. 
The damage, indeed, must be worldwide in its effects, 
as Sir Eric Geddes said in his speech to the Federation 
of British Industries this week. For it is not merely 
a dislocation of the direct trade between this country 
and the occupied area. “It means that Germany, 
injured industrially and economically, will be unable 
to buy from other parts of the world, and therefore 
those other parts of the world will be unable to buy 
from us.” Does Mr. McNeill seriously expect us to 
believe that “representations day by day” from 
Downing Street are altering that ? And how does he 
suppose that the French and Belgian authorities, even 
if it be true that they are “‘ extremely anxious to meet 
us,” can meet us, so long as their policy remains what 
it is? 

We do not know whether Mr. McNeill takes his pap 
straight from the Daily Mail, and thinks with that 
innocent organ that the French and Belgians are 
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engaged in a “cash collecting mission,”” which “ looks 
like achieving early success.”’ If so, we would suggest 
a change of diet for him; the Paris newspapers would 
give him the truth about the “ mission.”" Whatever 

illusions may be cherished by the mass of Frenchmen 
who are hungry for reparations and peace, their 

olitical and military leaders and their publicists 
— made it clear enough that their prime object is 
not gold marks, but the disintegration of Germany 
and the establishment of a permanent French control. 
Of course, we are regularly assured that no annexation 
is intended. But always there are provisos attached 
to this assurance—Germany must fulfil the Treaty 
in the letter and the spirit, Germany must satisfy or 
guarantee France on this point or that—and always 
these demands for fulfilments and satisfactions and 
guarantees are pitched impossibly high. A few days 
ago, the Temps, referring to the possibility of negotia- 
tions with Berlin, urged that there should be no 
conversation with Germany until the German Govern- 
ment has withdrawn all the orders and threats and 
promises which have supported the resistance to the 
French invasion. Nor, apparently, is it enough that 
there should be an unconditional surrender on the 

art of the German Government; they are not to be 
fistened to until there is active collaboration with 
the French and Belgians—or, rather, willing work on 
behalf of the French and Belgians—in the Ruhr. 
M. Philippe Millet is another publicist who lays down 
conditions for the French withdrawal. They include 
the ieft bank of the Rhine under international control 
in perpetuity, the Saar Basin attached politically to the 
rest of the Rhineland and following its fate, and the 
Saar mines handed over for ever to France. These, 
be it said, are the views of “‘ moderates’; it is hardly 
necessary to refer to the wild schemes of M. Maginot, 
the Minister of War, and other “‘ extremists.”” We can 
only wonder what is the sense, in face of such an 
attitude, of talking about avoiding friction with Britain 
and Holland and Switzerland by the granting of 
traders’ licences. Traders’ licences! And we are to 
be humbly grateful to our kind Ally for this concession, 
and grateful again for the assurance, given us through 
the Daily Mail’s Paris correspondent, that France 
will not entirely ignore us, if and when any further 
negotiations with Germany take place. We know 
pretty well, then, what is our appointed place among 
the nations. Little England ranks, it seems, with the 
Republic of Guatemala! 

But the humiliation of our prestige and the injury 
to our trade are not the only evil results of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s “ Little Englandism.” There is, as we have 
said, a graver mischief confronting us and all the 
world. The French occupation has now entered on a 
new and more dangerous stage. It is no longer possible 
to cherish any of the earlier hopes that the French 
people would speedily discover that the game was not 
worth the candle, or that the German resistance would 
speedily collapse, or even that reasonably amicable 
relations would be maintained between the occupying 
troops and the civilian inhabitants of the Ruhr area. 
The murder of the two Frenchmen at Buer last week 
and the reprisals that followed are portents. Nor do 
these incidents stand alone. Everywhere under the 
French yoke there is violence—a violent temper which 
issues in violent acts, in spasmodic outrages or sabotage, 
in deliberate terrorism on the part of the military. 
An explosion is possible at any point at any moment, 
and one explosion will inevitably lead to others. 
Worse still, the flame of hatred against France has 
spread north, south, east and west in Germany. It 
has not merely touched the Nationalists and malignants 
of the old régime; it is devouring the new German 
democracy, Socialists and internationalists, men who 
had struggled for the past four years for the “ policy 
of fulfilment,”” men who thought they had done for 


good and all with national enmities. The spirit of 
revanche is supreme. It may be powerless for the 
moment; but nobody outside a nursery or a lunatic 
asylum could fail to see its menace in the future. The 
French Government, indeed, does not see it—or, at 
any rate, affects to make light of it, and can think of 
no better way of dealing with it than reminding the 
embittered Germans of “‘ what Bismarck would have 
done.” But is there any reason why, because M. 
Poincaré and his friends have chosen to immure them- 
selves in Bedlam, Mr. Bonar Law should pretend to 
be in a nursery? He knows very well what the French 
action means; he has himself called it disastrous. 
He knows the feelings of this country—of the whole 
business community, of the working classes, of the 
House of Commons. He knows that all save the 
merest handful of Diehards among his own followers 
are chafing at his passivity. What is he waiting for ? 
A favourable moment? But when does he expect 
that moment to come? He will not find it easier, but 
harder, to intervene effectively as the weeks go on. 
The French, when they find themselves more deeply 
bogged in this adventure, are not likely to be more 
friendly to us or less incensed by a frank and bold 
policy on our part. It may be that the Belgians will 
tire of the business; indeed, there are some signs of 
hesitation already on their part. But it is plain that 
France would do without Belgian co-operation if 
necessary, and we can hardly suppose that Mr. Bonar 
Law, feeble as he is, is looking for a possible stiffening 
from Brussels. 

The British people, at any rate, are not looking to 
Belgium, but to their own Prime Minister to stiffen 
himself. They are sick of a complaisance which calls 
itself loyalty to a demented ally, which sacrifices their 
slowly recovering trade, wins them the contempt 
of the world, and promises them a Europe turned into 
a permanent bear-garden. It may be difficult to stop 
the French; but it can be done if the British Govern- 
ment will make up its mind to begin the task, and to 
begin it now. The American Government may give 
but small help at the outset; the League of Nations 
may be tried and it may fail. It will then remain for 
us to take our own course boldly and independently. 
When it comes to that point, we believe that France, 
however offended she may be, will prove a great deal 
more amenable than she is now, faced with something 
that she can despise as “‘ Little England.” 


HUMBUG 
()° Friday of last week the House of Commons passed 


by an overwhelming majority and with vast enthu- 
siasm the Second Reading of a Bill to prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating liquor to young persons under eighteen, 
for “‘consumption on the premises.” The incident is 
interesting mainly for the light it throws upon the way 
in which the machinery of “‘ democracy ” sometimes works. 
It is not in the least surprising that the Bill should have 
been passed ; but to the dispassionate and unsophisticated 
onlooker—a visitor, let us say, from Mars or even only 
from Paris or Prague—it must surely seem an almost 
incomprehensible thing that over four hundred presumably 
sensible and busy gentlemen should have taken the trouble 
to remain at Westminster throughout a long Friday after- 
noon in order to vote either for or against such a measure. 
Sillier Bills may have been introduced in the House of 
Commons from time to time, but none sillier can ever 
surely have attained the dignity of a Second Reading. 
It will perhaps serve to complicate the professional lives of 
licensed victuallers—and that in itself may be regarded 
by some people as a worthy object—but as far as “ social ” 
results are concerned, there will certainly be none, literally 
none. The Bill professes to deal solely with the “ problem ” 
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of injurious drinking by boys and girls under eighteen 
in public-houses at their own expense. But no evidence 
whatever was adduced to show that any such problem 
exists or is ever likely to exist. The only figures quoted 
by Lady Astor in support of the Bill showed that in a town 
of 22,000 inhabitants there is, on the average, one convic- 
tion for drunkenness per annum of a boy or girl between 
the ages of sixteen to twenty-one. It is fairly safe to say 
that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the convicted 
person is over eighteen. So it comes to this: that this 
Bill may possibly prevent in such a town one conviction 
for drunkenness per century. We say “ possibly ” because 
in the vast majority of cases, say nine out of ten, the child 
has probably got drunk at someone else’s expense—which 
this Bill does nothing to prevent. So that the number 
of cases in which “ youth ” will be saved from conviction 
by Lady Astor’s moving rhetoric seems to be reduced to 
about one in a thousand years per town of 22,000 inhabitants 
—say Doncaster, whose member voted for the Bill. The 
reader may be inclined to amend this calculation, but we 
do not think he can alter it very much. No calculation 
could demonstrate the “ saving ” of many girls or youths 
per century. 

Behind the Bill—very vaguely behind it—there is, of 
course, a perfectly sound idea. We all agree that young 
people have no business to touch spirits. Whether whiskey 
and gin are necessarily bad for adults remains an open 
question, but we would none of us give them to our sons 
and daughters before they are eighteen or, indeed, before 
they are a good deal older than that. But does such a 
thing as spirit-drinking under eighteen exist? On the 
other hand, such drinks as ordinary beer and cider, taken 
in moderation, do no harm whatever, that anyone can 
detect, to growing lads—as generations of English public 
school boys can attest. We should be surprised to learn— 
though we may be wrong—that even Lady Astor has 
forbidden her own sons (of whom she spoke) to touch such 
beverages, and we are quite certain that the vast majority 
of those who voted for her Bill have never dreamed of 
enforcing such a prohibition in their own families. That, 
however, is not the real point. The point is that if such a 
thing exists as the evil of juvenile drinking, this Bill will 
not appreciably affect it. It is humbug. 

One really serious argument has been advanced in favour 
of the Bill. It is stated, to put it bluntly, that alcohol 
is an aphrodisiac and that when young girls are seduced 
it is frequently alcohol that has brought about their “ ruin.” 
For our part we should be inclined to guess—though, of 
course, we have no statistics—that this is true not “ fre- 
quently ” but nearly always. But what has that to do 
with this Bill? Who ever heard of a young girl, about to 
be seduced, paying for her own drinks? And that is all 
that this Bill prohibits. Are we to attribute such arguments 
to hypocrisy or to mere stupidity and ignorance of the 
common facts of life? Mrs. Wintringham, in supporting 
the Bill, declared that if a poll were taken throughout the 
country “‘as to whether girls under eighteen should be 
kept out of the public-house,” she had no doubt as to the 
result. We have no doubt either. But this Bill probably 
will not keep one girl per annum in the whole country out 
of a public-house. A girl of sixteen or seventeen who walks 
into a public-house and orders a drink for herself and pays 
for it, would be so remarkable a phenomenon as to deserve 
to be made an exception to any legislation! By all means 
let us keep young girls out of public-houses unless they are 
accompanied by responsible adults. But how? C ertainly 
r10t by Bills like this. 

It really does not seem to matter a rap whether this 
foolish Bill is passed or not, so far as its avowed objects 
are concerned. It will make no difference to anyone, 


save perhaps to a few youths of between sixteen and eigh- 
teen who are accustomed to drink a glass of beer after a 
football match and who will be neither better nor worse 
for having to do without it. 


But even these will probably 


be able as a rule to find someone to buy their beer for them ; 
or failing that will buy it—quite legally—in jugs or bottles, 
and drink it on the pavement. And they will be all the 
more certain to find means of obtaining beer, because a 
glass of beer is forbidden them by the King, Lords and 
Commons in Parliament assembled. 

There lies the real vice of the measure. It has no merits 
that we can perceive, and by a useless and provocative 
prohibition it is likely merely to stimulate the desire of 
youths, ambitious to be “men,” for alcoholic liquor. 
Every form of prohibition, unless it really corresponds with 
the convictions of the man-in-the-street and can really be 
enforced, inevitably produces a reaction precisely contrary 
to its object. The unreasonable limitation of hours in 
restaurants during the war certainly increased the con- 
sumption of alcohol. At 2.25 or 9.25 the waiter came to 
the table and asked, “* Do you wish to order anything more 
to drink, sir, before it is too late?” and almost always 
the answer was emphatically in the affirmative, although 
in most cases there would probably have been no further 
order if there had been no prohibition. That, after all, 
is only human nature. But human nature is a factor 
which enthusiastic reformers habitually ignore. Usually 
perhaps they know little about it. We remember that 
when the question of relaxing war restrictions was being 
discussed, one of the main arguments of the “‘ temperance ” 
people was that the early closing of public-houses reduced 
prostitution. The opposite, of course, was the truth. The 
main problem of the prostitute is how to get her man out 
of the public-house where he is drinking with her. In 
war-time the State did that part of her work for her, turning 
him out at ten o’clock sharp—too early to go home and 
nothing to do—and left him at her mercy. No prostitute 
who knew her business would have voted for a later hour. 

But to return to the “ Intoxicating Liquor (Sale to 
Persons under Eighteen) Bill.”’ It is obviously a foolish 
Bill and, we believe, a bad Bill. Yet 338 members of the 
House of Commons voted for it! Why? Lady Astor 
declared that “ we shall have done something big if we can 
only get this Bill on the Statute Book.” We do not take 
Lady Astor for a hypocrite, and so we are willing to believe 
that in making that statement she honestly thought she 
was talking sense. But what of the other 337, who waited 
till five o’clock to record their votes in favour of her pro- 
position? How many of them believed in the Bill? 
Twenty, thirty, forty—surely not more. The rest no doubt 
wished to lay up treasure in heaven ; wished, that is to say, 
to seize a unique opportunity of securing the goodwill of 
the “‘ temperance ” organisations in their constituencies at 
a cost that was almost nil. We cannot blame them for 
seizing a unique opportunity; but neither can we refrain 
from commenting upon the humbug of it all. For the 
moment prohibition is not a serious political issue ; but if 
the practice of voting for silly measures of this kind becomes 
a habit, members may soon find it difficult to withhold their 
votes from measures of much more serious consequence. 
Prohibition is never likely to be adopted in this country, 
and if it were would probably fail much more rapidly and 
decisively even than it has failed in the United States— 
because Great Britain has a much stronger sense of the 
rights of minorities and Englishmen a much greater incli- 
nation than Americans to rebel against infringements of 
their personal liberty. But if the well-organised prohi- 
bitionist minority succeeds in terrorising members of 
Parliament into passing minority legislation, we may be 
faced within the next decade with a situation not unlike 
that which exists to-day in America. To pass Bills which 
are either silly or opposed to the will of the majority, 
cannot fail to discredit the legislative machine itself and 
to destroy respect for the law. That is the real objection 
to such measures. ‘ We shall have done something big,” 
says Lady Astor. If our Lady Astors have their way, 
Parliament will soon be a thing pour rire. But probably 
they will not have their way. 
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FROM BERLIN TO COLOGNE 


BeERuI1n, March 12th. 


OMMUNICATIONS between Berlin and Cologne by 
( way of Essen are entirely cut off, and the only 
route available is that by Magdeburg, Hagen and 
Elberfeld, which crosses only a very small piece of the 
occupied territory. The train by which I travelled to 
Cologne was held up by the French for about two and a-half 
hours for no reason that could be discovered. Certainly 
the cause was not congestion of traffic, for what was one of 
the busiest sections of the German railway is now almost 
deserted. We passed one passenger train in the French 
occupied territory, but not a single goods train. At one 
place four men in French uniforms were trying to manipulate 
an engine, apparently without much success. One of the 
difficulties of the French is that their railway men do not 
understand the German system, and it will probably be a 
very long time before they do. The German railway men 
have naturally taken all possible steps to increase the 
difficulties, such as altering the levers of the engines. Our 
passports were examined by a French non-commissioned 
officer when the train entered the Ruhr, and again at 
Vohwinkel, where the British zone of occupation begins, 
but the examination was a mere formality. When my 
passport was seen to be a British one, it was not even 
opened. 

It was a relief to get out of the war zone—for such it is 
—into the oasis of the British occupied territory. In 
Cologne life is normal, in spite of many anxieties, for the 
British occupying authorities, unlike the French, leave 
the inhabitants alone. The German civil authorities are 
not interfered with and are left in full possession of their 
powers, and the relations between them and the British 
military authorities are excellent. So are the relations 
between the population and the British Army, which is 
universally liked. So far as I could gather, the British 
Army reciprocates the liking. A good many English 
soldiers will return to England with German wives. No 
contrast could be greater than that between Cologne and 
Wiesbaden, for instance, where the French occupation is 
a daily and hourly oppression on the lives of the inhabitants, 
subjected as they are to every kind of annoyance that 
petty spite can devise. In Wiesbaden one is glad not to 
be a Frenchman; in Cologne one is quite glad to be an 
Englishman. 

Nevertheless, the position in Cologne is extremely 
difficult, for our occupied zone is, in fact, blockaded by 
our Allies. British, like German, traders cannot import 
or export anything without the permission of the French, 
and have to pay both import and export duties. The 
result is that trade between the British occupied area and 
the world outside has almost ceased. German traders will 
not apply for a licence to export or import, and probably 
would not get one if they did. If British traders got a 
licence they would find no German workman to handle 
the goods. British traders in Cologne think that their 
Government ought to protect them against an interference 
with their rights for which the Treaty of Versailles gives 
no sanction. Local British opinion in general is amazed 
at the acquiescence of the British Government in so 
humiliating a state of affairs. One is asked in Cologne, 
as elsewhere in Germany, if there are any limits to the 
humiliations that the British Government is prepared to 
swallow. It is a question that I have been unable to 
answer. 

The position of our military authorities at Cologne, 
however, is not humiliating, although far from agreeable. 
None of the recent orders of the Rhineland Commission, 
to which the British representative of that Commission 
has not been a party, is applied in the British occupied 
area. The demand of the French High Command for the 
unlimited use of the railways crossing the British area 
has been refused. Had it been conceded there would have 


been a general railway strike, and the railway system 
would have been as completely disorganised as in the rest 
of the Rhineland and in the Ruhr. General Godley has 
had the delicate task of resisting the importunity of the 
French High Command and maintaining, as far as possible, 
amicable relations, and he has successfully accomplished it 
up to the present. The British military authorities, 
taking the soldier’s point of view, think it quite natural 
that the French High Command should wish us out of the 
way, since the British occupied area cuts right across the 
French lines of communication. 

The simplest solution of the difficulty would, of course, 
be the withdrawal of the British troops, but it would not 
necessarily be the best solution. British opinion in 
Cologne, official and unofficial, military and civil, is unani- 
mously opposed to what is commonly called in Cologne 
“the policy of scuttle.” We have, it is held, a duty to 
the inhabitants, whom it would be cowardly on our part 
to abandon to the chaos that reigns in the rest of the 
Rhineland. Further, our occupation of Cologne, the 
capital of the Rhineland, is a serious obstacle to the separa- 
tion of the Rhineland from Germany, which British opinion 
in Cologne believes to be the aim of French policy. The 
consequences of our withdrawal, in the opinion of every 
Englishman to whom I spoke, might be disastrous to 
Europe, for the removal of the last remaining check to 
French ambitions might make the Rhineland another 
Ireland and deluge it with blood. If the British troops are 
withdrawn there is not a man among them who will not 
regard it as a bitter humiliation to the British Army. 
From top to bottom there is only one opinion—that we 
must stick it out. 

Naturally, the opinion of the inhabitants of Cologne is 
against withdrawal. Every German spoke of its possi- 
bility as a catastrophe for Cologne. There is, it is true, 
a very small, but perhaps increasing, number of people 
who think that disastrous as withdrawal would be for 
Cologne it would by its moral effect help the cause of 
Germany. This, of course, is on the hypothesis that, 
according to Mr. Bonar Law’s first declaration on the 
subject, withdrawal would mean the end of the Entente, 
but Mr. Bonar Law has since modified that declaration. 
More than one Englishman at Cologne urged that the 
question of retaining or withdrawing the British troops 
should not be confused with that of continued co-operation, 
such as it is, between England and France. It was sug- 
gested that we might very well withdraw our representative 
from the Rhineland Commission, the Reparations Com- 
mission and the various Allied Commissions in Germany 
and at the same time keep our troops in the Rhineland. 
For the maintenance of the troops gives us a hold that 
will secure us a voice in the settlement of the Ruhr and 
Rhineland question, from which it is the evident intention 
of the French to exclude us. If, as Mr. Bonar Law has 
said, France would regard British mediation as a hostile 
act, that can mean only that France intends to settle the 
reparations question with Germany without consulting us. 

In Berlin opinion is changing on the subject of the 
British occupation and is coming round to the view held 
by the minority at Cologne already mentioned. The 
growing feeling in Berlin is that, since England is doing 
nothing to hinder the French in their work of spreading 
ruin and devastation over the greatest industrial district 
of Germany, the continued presence of British troops in 
the Rhineland is useless to Germany and merely gives a 
sort of sanction to the French proceedings. I am inclined 
to think that even in official circles here opposition to the 
withdrawal of the British troops is much less strong than 
it was, and that withdrawal might even be welcomed if it 
were really plain that it meant the end of the Entente. 
I do not share this view. When I went to Cologne I was 
beginning to think that perhaps after all withdrawal might 
be the lesser evil, but the arguments that I have heard at 
Cologne—from the English, not from the Germans—have 
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convinced me to the contrary and confirmed my previous 
opinion that we should not withdraw in any circumstances. 
Nevertheless, it is my duty to record the change of opinion 
that is undoubtedly taking place here. 

In reality, this change of opinion is not, in my judgment, 
so much a reasoned one as a mere expression of disgust 
with England. For the popularity of England in Germany, 
which was quite spontaneous and sincere, has nearly 
vanished, because the respect and esteem on which it was 
based have been destroyed by the attitude of the British 
Government in the present crisis. Had we joined in the 
French action, we should have no doubt been more disliked, 
but we might alsc have been more respected. As it is, 
the French are hated and we are despised. For strange as 
such a belief may seem in London, it is quite seriously 
believed in Berlin that British policy is the result of an 
abject fear of France. Bewildered as they are by a policy 
that seems to them to show an incomprehensibl« disregard 


of British interests, Germans can find no other explanation 
of it. RosBert DELL. 


THE STABILISATION OF PRICES 
IN AGRICULTURE 


RICES dominate the business side of agriculture, 
Pp and so the life of farmer and labourer. The 
consumer, we know, pays a high price for his food, 
but far too little of the consumer’s price ever reaches the 
man who grows the crops, or breeds and fattens the stock. 
As a rule, from half to three quarters is absorbed in transport 
by dealers and by other middlemen. It is not a rare thing 
for market gardeners to find there is no wholesale price at 
all,and a man may send fruit and vegetables to market and 
get nothing back but a bill for expenses. Of course, the 
customer pays well when the fruit and vegetables ultimately 
reach him, but in these cases the middleman gets the whole 
of the price. This alone is a serious matter, but it is not 
the whole trouble. Prices of all farm produce constantly 
vary : they vacillate from year to year, from week to week, 
from day to day, sometimes from hour to hour. Wheat 
varied in the nineteenth century from £1 to £8 a quarter, and 
to take a small example, the wholesale price of potatoes has 
varied since the war from £1 to £14 a ton. The agricul- 
tural catastrophe of to-day, though partly due to the weather, 
arises in the main from a combination of the two evils, and 
the farmers are saving their skins by a return to sweated 
labour—to them the obvious and only solution. 

There is nothing new in this. These questions have been 
wrangled over, often with great bitterness, since George III. 
came to the throne. At that time the law framed to 
maintain the so-called “just price” still stood: “ All 
endeavours whatsoever,”’ it said, ‘“‘ to enhance the common 
price of merchandise, and all kinds of practices which have 
an apparent tendency thereto, are highly criminal.”” The 
law courts did their best to maintain fair prices, and judges 
severely punished dealers who, with a view to profit, bought 
standing crops, acquired produce before arrival in markets, 
or purchased it after arrival to sell again. All these 
practices, common to-day, are recognised as good business, 
but in those days such dealers might be put in the pillory 
or expelled from the town in which they lived. Even at the 
end of the eighteenth century a’man who made a profit of 
7s. 8d. on a deal in corn was given a fortnight’s imprison- 
ment and a fine of £200, the judge adding to his judgment 
the remark that the dealer could stay in prison until he paid 
the money. This, I think, must have been one of the last 
of the prosecutions, for in the following year (1800) Pitt 
in the House of Commons is defending the dealers, who 
have, he says, a right to make what they can. His speech 


was, we are told, widely discussed in the country markets, 


for it was a new idea to country people. 
Pitt’s speech marks the defeat of the supporters of what 


we now call stabilised prices. Under his new policy the 
vacillation of prices continued, and agriculture settled down 
in the nineteenth century to be a sweated industry. On 
two occasions in that century there were definite agricul- 
tural disasters, when farmers were ruined by thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of labourers fled from the land to 
the towns and colonies. Probably the rural exodus 
extended to five million persons. It is now seen that, 
with prices fixed at a fair average figure, these catastrophes 
might well have been avoided. 

During the war, methods for regulating prices and 
eliminating dealers’ profits were employed by all the allied 
Governments with some remarkable successes; but the 
prices arrived at were not, it should be observed, fixed with 
regard to the cost of production, but were arbitrary prices, 
generally far too high. These arrangements were dropped 
everywhere immediately after the war, but this did not 
end the matter. Last year schemes for international 
stabilisation were brought before the Genoa Economic 
Conference by the English representative and received 
general support ; and now the idea generated by the war- 
time experiments has spread throughout the world, and 
farmers in the United States, in Canada, in Australia and 
New Zealand, and, if I am rightly informed, in Italy, are 
organising themselves on a large scale, to secure a just price. 
In England the idea, which had received consideration 
before the war, is again beginning to be discussed in the 
countryside. Undoubtedly this movement for stabilisation 
is the most striking feature of agricultural life of to-day. 

The general ideas seem everywhere the same. To fix, 
from time to time, the prices paid to farmers and market 
gardeners for their produce at a standard figure based on 
the average cost of production, and, in the case of corn crops 
at any rate, to maintain this standard price for a series of 
years. Concurrently, attempts are being made to reorganise 
distribution, so that it may be carried on at the minimum 
cost. It is also hoped, though that is a somewhat different 
question, to fix prices to consumers. 

Assuming that these ideas were put into force in England 
to-day, the main results would be as follows. Dealing 
would be taken out of the farmer’s hands. His business 
would be to farm, his proper function. He would know 
that although the vicissitudes of the weather would still be 
with him, he would be freed from one great uncertainty— 
the markets ; a fair price for his crops would be assured. 
No doubt he would lose the chance he now has of an 
occasional win in the market gamble, but on the other 
hand he would have security. Whether he would altogether 
like it, I cannot say. But this point is clear and of great 
national importance: that whilst at the present time the 
English arable farmer’s best interest is to spend little and 
produce little, under a system of prices stabilised on the 
basis of cost of production, his only way to make money 
would be to produce the largest and best crops possible ; he 
would thus be encouraged to go in for high farming, to 
employ more men and pay better wages. At the same time 
the great savings that might be effected by organisation of 
distribution should secure that prices to the consumer 
either remained unchanged, or in the case, for example, of 
fruit and vegetables, were even substantially reduced. 
Ultimately, with fixed prices, wages could be settled at a 
fair figure. 

So large a number of attempts, successful and unsuccess- 
ful, have been made in agriculture and industry to arrive at 
standard prices that it is easy to lay down the principles 
necessary for success. I will do so by means of an illus- 
tration. A group of smallholders, organised in an agricul- 
tural co-operative society, agree to provide eggs and milk 
to a group of associated, or, better still, co-operative, shops 
in a town. The first thing for satisfactory working would 
be to fix a standard scale of prices. To secure the producers’ 
position this should be based on average cost of production, 
and should not fluctuate as market prices do to-day. 
Furthermore the smallholders should be able to provide the 
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whole of the shops’ requirements in eggs and milk, and the 
shops on their side should be prepared to take all that the 
smallholders produced in these articles. If this were not 
arranged difficulties would arise in dealing on the one hand 
with surpluses, and on the other in securing supplies from 
other sources when there was a shortage in production. 
Assuming that these requirements are met, all that would 
be necessary would be for the agricultural co-operative 
society, representing the smallholders, to deliver to the 
shops, at the standard price, the whole of their output in 
eggs and milk. It is obvious that the smallholders would 
then be freed from market worries and their whole energy 
would be directed to develop production. It is, of course, 
impossible to secure in a partial effort of this character 
these essentials of satisfactory working, fixed prices and 
equalising of supply and demand, but they can be in 
substance secured in England, as a whole, an importing 
nation which rarely has, and never need have, any surplus 
crops, provided that the State will definitely decide to limit 
importation of the various forms of produce to the amount 
needed to provide for the shortage of home production. 
Regulating prices is undoubtedly accompanied by some 
difficulties when there is a surplus or a shortage—it is 
eminently desirable that there should be neither. 

When this point is quite clear, it is easy to devise a 
practical working system. Taking, for example, the trade 
in corn, eggs and milk, we might begin by adopting the 
policy of the Agricultural Organisation Society and extend 
the agricultural co-operative societies to the whole of the 
rural districts. The societies would have to be given 
statutory powers under which they could make terms with, 
and ultimately absorb, the present businesses of the 
dealers in corn, eggs and milk. Although the idea is 
gaining ground in England, it is not yet clearly understood 
that, if this side of agricultural co-operation is to be a com- 
plete success, it must be based on monopoly. This was the 
cause of the success in Denmark. ~ 

The societies having complete control would then 
purchase from the farmers, at the standard price, all their 
produce, and after dealing with local demands, consign 
surpluses to the market centre, where there was a demand 
for the produce, or to mills or factories for conversion into 
a manufactured article. Once the price is fixed the 
question of distribution presents no great difficulties. The 
wholesale department of the societies, or the Government on 
their behalf, would have to buy from abroad year by year 
whatever was necessary to make up the deficiency in the 
— of which the price was stabilised. If the price of 

ome and foreign produce substantially differed, the sale 
prices could be averaged or stabilised as seemed fit. 

There remains to be considered the settlement of the 
national standard price list. On this the future of English 
agricultural would largely depend. The farmer will 
produce what it pays him in the long run to produce ; 
prices would therefore have to be fixed so as to secure a 
fair average profit on every crop, such as wheat and oats, 
that it was required for national reasons especially to 
encourage. This could be done without raising the average 
price of bread. A central committee with representatives 
of consumers and producers, with a chairman and assessors 
appointed by the Government, might be the responsible 
body for settling this scale of prices. It is suggested that 
such a scale would be difficult to arrive at. I doubt it. As 
a fact, though I cannot elaborate the point here, the 
interests of producer and consumer are in this relation 
substantially identical, and I have no doubt that the mass 
of the agricultural population, the small farmers and 
labourers, would realise this. 

This scheme is, of course, not quite so simple in practice 
as it appears; it has to be elaborated in many ways to 
make it work smoothly, but all the practical difficulties 
have, I think, been considered and a solution found. 

The ultimate result of such a scheme, as has been pointed 
out by almost every writer on the subject, would be that 


production for profit would become production for use, for 
it would pay the farmer to produce what the nation needs. 
MontTaGuE ForDHAM. 





ON NEVER GOING 


TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


OW enthusiastic the natural man is over museums 
and art galleries! Something in me responds as 
I read in a leading article in the Times that “* there 
is no reason why almost any Londoner should not, if the 
museums and galleries were always open for nothing, be 
able to constitute himself a connoisseur of beauty.” Not 
for me, I know, to constitute myself a connoisseur of beauty 
after this fashion, but even I, who seldom enter a museum 
or art gallery except during a visit to a foreign town, have 
dreamed of spending long days in public buildings, from the 
walls of which the world’s genius looked down on me, @ 
trembling initiate, or in which the world’s knowledge was 
preserved in glass cases to be passed on to me as an almost 
private possession. Before I came to London I thought 
of it chiefly as a city of theatres, concert halls, and museums 
and galleries of the arts. I imagined that any sane Lon- 
doner, outside his working hours, would be either listening 
to music or looking at pictures on such occasions as he was 
not reading a book or seeing a play. It is odd what a 
hunger for the arts one had at that age, as though per- 
petually hoping to discover in a book or a picture the keys 
of Heaven. The very names of certain authors and artists 
made one vibrate with a sense of impending revelation, 
even if one had never read or seen a line of their work. I 
remember my excitement on first hearing the name of 
Walter Savage Landor, and how I went out with the first 
shillings I had and bought his verse in the Canterbury Poets 
and his prose in the Camelot Classics and all but persuaded 
myself for months, though with more and more difficulty, 
that here were the keys, or were going to be the keys, at last. 
Then there was Schubert. Then there was Wagner. One 
went to one’s first Wagner opera in the sure and certain 
hope that a new door would be opened, and lo! doors 
vaster even than one had dreamed swung wide on their 
hinges. Those were days in which it was possible to go 
to the opera twice in a day and not feel weary—to sit 
through Mignon in the afternoon and to go to Lohengrin 
in the evening. If London seemed desirable then it was 
chiefly as a city in which the opera lasted, not for a week 
only, but for a season. Had it been foretold me that a 
time would come when The Ring would be produced in 
London and when I, though a Londoner by settlement, 
would remain away from it, not merely with cheerfulness, 
but almost with a feeling of relief, I should have laughed 
at the falsehood. But The Ring has been produced in 
London more than once since then, and I have not heard 
it yet. I doubt if I shall ever hear it. I no longer expect 
to find the keys just there. I do not even buy Wagner 
rolls for the piano-player. Yet I would once have sworn 
that Wagner was greater than St. Paul or Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

As for the museums and picture galleries, how great was 
their lure three hundred miles away! The picture galleries, 
perhaps, were less exciting in prospect than the concert 
rooms, and the British Museum than the picture galleries. 
But, as at least half of my friends were painters, I had an 
ardent enough faith in Turner and Rembrandt and Velasquez 
to believe that they were the possessors of the keys if I 
could but find them. I had always felt a foreigner and an 
ignoramus in the presence of pictures, enjoying them rather 
as one enjoys a strange town in which a language is being 
spoken around one that one does not understand, but I 
had no doubt that I had only to become familiar with them 
in order to be as powerfully affected by them as I was 
by music. The British Museum, too, would disclose to 
me the secrets of Greece, where there was beauty not only 
in the faces of men and women but in their words—nay 
(which is most difficult of all), in their very actions. More 
than this, the reading room was there to convert me into a 
scholar, if I wished, with shelves of learning that Faust 
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might have envied. To go to London, indeed, was to go 
on a pilgrimage to a city which was a vast storehouse of 
beauty and wisdom that were to be had almost for the 
asking. It may seem all the more unaccountable that, 
on arriving in London, a lonely loafer in a lonely attic in 
Pimlico, I immediately went out and bought a map of the 
town and spent my first evening in a seat in the gallery 
of the old Gaiety Theatre. Had you been as deeply in 
love with Miss Marie Studholme as I had been in my ‘teens, 
I do not think you would have regarded this as too base a 
declension from the ideal. Love transforms even The 
Toreador into something more charming and desirable than 
the lost plays of Menander. The next day a man whom 
I had known as a medical student and who was acting as 
locum tenens somewhere in the East-end called on me, 
and, after showing me the house where the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts lived (which everybody, for some strange 
reason, used to show me) and the house where the Duke 
of Devonshire lived and Buckingham Palace and St. James’s 
Palace and Mooney’s, took me off later in the day to White- 
chapel, where, after a dish of tripe, we spent the evening 
getting into the way of actors and actresses behind the 
scenes at the Christmas pantomime. I confess I should 
have preferred to buy a seat, and I should have preferred 
still more not to see the pantomime at all, but I was in the 
hands of fate, which seemed to be bearing me further and 
further away from Schubert and G. F. Watts—how we 
worshipped him in those days !—and Phidias. Next to 
call on me was a painter whom I had known since we were 
small boys. He took me out and put me on to the top of a 
horse-’bus, pointed out the house where the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts lived and the house where the Duke of 
Devonshire lived, and ultimately led me into a public-house 
in Fleet Street, explaining as we went in: “‘ Old Johnson 
used to come here.”’ Well, an association with Dr. Johnson 
was at least ennobling, but this was not the reading room 
of the British Museum. Then my friend took me out to 
Hampstead and into an inn afterwards famous in song as 
the Old Bull and Bush, explaining after the fashion of a 
man of letters, “‘Old Hazlitt used to come here.” That 
night I spent with him at Hampstead. On the next after- 
noon he proposed that we should go to Battersea on a visit 
to the studio of another artist whose name has become a 
household word since then. When we reached the Pier 
Hotel at Albert Bridge, he said, ‘‘ Let’s go in here,” and, 
as we waited to be served, he speculated on the possibility 
that “old Whistler used to come in here” when he was 
painting his “ Battersea Bridge.’”’ Never before had I 
lived in such a whirl of literary and artistic associations. 
I might not be seeing many pictures or reading many books, 
but I was following in the footsteps of the great painters 
and the great writers with an almost doglike fidelity. My 
friend was a perfect master of the literary geography of 
London, though, indeed, when he led me into a most 
unpromising-looking tavern in St. Martin’s Lane on the 
plea that “‘old Stevenson used to come here,” I began 
to suspect that he was playing on my credulity. Still, 
there were pauses between the lessons, during which we 
did visit the Turner rooms in the National Gallery and gaze 
at “ Rain, Steam and Speed ” as at one of the wonders of 
the world in ruins. My friend’s chief method of expressing 
his enthusiasm, as he stood before a picture he liked, was 
to say merely, “* By God, old chap ! ” or “ By God, Willie ! ” 
or “* By God, Rupert ! ” and to nod his head, as if in despair 
of ever rivalling so great a miracle. And so he spoke 
before the blue cloak of the Mother of God in a Titian, 
and before the ox and the ass and the divine nursery under 
a hill of roads winding among cypresses in a Fra Lippo 
Lippi, or before a base king portrayed by Velasquez or 
before Rembrandt portrayed by himself. And, indeed, if 
we idled a good deal of our time in other places, he talked 
by preference even there of writers and artists—of Hazlitt 
and Lamb and Sir Thomas Browne, of Turner and Corot 
and Millet, and above all of Wordsworth, whom he revered 


as a poet but detested as a man. I cannot remember 
his ever once saying, “Old Wordsworth used to come 
here.” 

Thus my pilgrimage to London was, as it were, defeated 
at the very outset. And even to-day I have heard little 
of that music and seen few of those pictures and read few 
of those books that were once like the stars circling round 
the star of guiding in a dark world. I seldom hear any 
good music except such as I play with my own feet. I 
do not go to one opera in a year. I have been once in the 
Tate Gallery since the war, and not even once in the National 
Gallery. I have been in the British Museum, but only in 
order to see a civil servant. I am always on the point of 
breaking through this indolence and taking up the pilgrimage 
at the point at which I dropped out of it so many years ago, 
but, when it comes to the practical issue whether I shall 
go to a picture gallery or go home, I invariably find myself 
mounting a "bus and going home. Theoretically, I haunt 
museums and galleries and concert halls. If they were 
closed I should feel an infinitely poorer man, as though 
my income of possible pleasures had been cut down. I love 
the National Gallery and the British Museum, indeed, as 
noble reserves of pleasure on which I can draw at need. I 
can bear not visiting them, but I could not bear so easily 
not having them to visit. 

Hence I join ardently in every protest against closing a 
museum or charging for admission to it. I do not like 
the potential I who visits such places to be hampered in 
this way. It is not that I myself mind paying sixpence, 
but the potential I (who, as I have said, frequents museums 
much more than I do) might not have a sixpence. And, 
after all, the museums and art galleries exist for potential 
visitors as well as for actual visitors. They are a part of 
the rich surroundings of our lives. They make London 
almost worth living in, whereas without them it would be 
a wilderness. I like to feel that somewhere or other in 
the neighbourhood troops of people are shuffling round 
high rooms, peering at pictures and staring at statues and 
paying a puzzled reverence to antiquity. They are our 
representatives in the public appreciation of the arts just 
as the people who attend political meetings are our repre- 
sentatives in keeping alive the flame of democratic govern- 
ment. Do not think that one enjoys a picture or a statue 
the less for never having seen it. The “ Mona Lisa ” never 
seemed so wonderful as before we had been to Paris, and 
the ‘“ Winged Victory” would have been as lovely as 
winds and waters in our imaginations even though we had 
never been to the Louvre or seen so much as a photograph 
of it. There is a pleasure in knowing that a thing exists 
in the same world with us. There is another pleasure in 
knowing that a thing exists in the same neighbourhood 
with us. London does not mean to me merely the people 
and the plane-trees I see from the top of the "bus on my 
way to the office or the pavements and policemen, the 
lamps and the loiterers, I see out of the window of a taxi 
on my way to dinner. It means all the great composers 
constantly coming to life again in concert halls and theatres, 
all the great painters surviving in the quiet paradise of the 
National Gallery, all the great sculptors and all the great 
authors, a majestic congregation in the British Museum 
Why, it is a pleasure, when walking along Adelphi Terrace, 
to feel “‘ Bernard Shaw lives there,” even though he is not 
to be seen at the window. It is a pleasure, too, to enjoy 
the art of the day by proximity and to know that some- 
where or other the pictures of Mr. Augustus John and Mr. 
Henry Lamb and Mr. Nevinson are being exhibited, 
though the show is usually over before one has had time 
to go to it. And it is a pleasure to be contemporary with 
Mr. Arnold Bax and Mr. Arthur Bliss and to live in a con- 
stant anticipation of hearing their work otherwise than 
through one’s admirable representative, the regular concert- 
goer. The pleasures of proximity have never yet had 
justice done to them. It is chiefly they, however, that 
make London so much more desirable a city to live in than 
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Birmingham or Manchester. It is because they mean so 
much to us that, if the British Museum or National Gallery 
were burnt down, we should regard it not only as a public 
calamity but as one of the great personal calamities of 
our lives. a 


“FOREST PHILOSOPHERS” 


II. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


TT" psychological as of the Gurdjieff-Ouspensk 
teaching might be briefly described as the practical, 
detailed, and infinitely painstaking application of 
the ancient precept: I[y@@: ceavrov—Know thyself. All 
the teaching is strictly practical. Only enough theory 
indeed is given to provide a language in which the results of 
self-study can be recorded and mutually related. The 
student may, if he likes, believe all he is told, but he is 
always reminded that belief is not knowledge, and can be 
of no value to him until he has verified it by direct self- 
observation ; and he is continuously discouraged from dis- 
cussing ideas, or even using words, of which he cannot offer 
concrete illustrations drawn from his own experience. The 
system thus contains its own test. As taught by Mr. 
Ouspensky, psychology is less a science than an art—the art 
of self-study. 

A fundamental idea of the system is the attribution of all 
the motive forces of normal man to three distinct centres ; 
mental, emotional, and moving (or instinctive). The mental 
centre is the vehicle, not of all consciousness, but of all 
ratiocination. The emotional centre needs no definition. 
The moving or instinctive centre is the instrument : (1) of 
all instinctive sensations, hunger, thirst, sexual desire, and 
so on; and (2) of all automatic or semi-automatic move- 
ments—i.e., movements that are not consciously controlled. 
We do not consciously control our legs in whine or our 
fin in writing; if we attempted to do so we should 
walk or write extremely slowly and awkwardly—as an 
infant does.* One of the purposes of the extremely compli- 
cated exercises which are taught by Mr. Gurdjieff at 
Fontainebleau is to increase the efficiency and rapidity with 
which mental centre can control physical movements. 
But, in general, moving centre works very much more 
quickly than mental centre; and emotional centre enor- 
mously more quickly than either of them. 

Extraordinary mental and physical phenomena may 
generally—in this system of analysis—be ascribed to the 
momentary and more or less accidental use of emotional 
energy by one or other of the other two centres. The 
phenomena referred to are recognised by all psychologists, 
though explained by none. There is, for instance, the 
‘mathematical prodigy ”—the child of six or seven, who 
can do in his head and a few seconds a fractional cube root 
which experienced adult mathematicians can work out only 
with the expenditure of much time and labour. (This 
prodigious faculty, it may be noted in passing, seems 
invariably to grow weaker, and to disappear about the age 
of puberty). Then there are all the phenomena of 
“clairvoyance,” including telepathy and premonition. 
There are the phenomena of religious “ ecstasy,” which 
as that greatest of scientific psychologists, William James, 
has shown, can be paralleled by states of mind produced by 
the inhalation of nitrous oxide. There is the quite real 
phenomenon of a man having suddenly “the strength of 
ten men.” And there is that strange mental phenomenon 
which frequently occurs when men are in a condition of 
extreme physical peril and when “ in a flash” they “ see 
their whole lives.”” Less sensational, but of the same type, 
are those phenomena, of which perhaps most people have 
some experience, when for a second, or even for a few 
minutes, their minds work at an enormously greater speed 
than is usual. They see things “ in a flash,” in a moment 


* Some people can write rapidly with their left hands at the first 
attempt, and recognisably in their own handwriting; but, of course, 
backwards. If one can keep mental centre from interfering, moving 


THE 





centre will direct the muscles of the left hand only a little less efficien 
than it directs those of the right hand. The directive control, that is 
to say, rests not in the muscles, nor in what we ordinarily call “ con- 
sciousness,” but somewhere else. That somewhere else is what is 
Meant by moving centre. 





of “ inspiration.” A writer suddenly sees a whole book and 
could dictate it in ten minutes if he could only speak quickl 
enough ; a politician is suddenly able to visualise simul- 
taneously all the factors in a difficult situation ; a mathema- 
tician ‘suddenly “ sees’ the key to an apparently insoluble 
differential “<1 ; @ portrait painter y grasps 
the essential feature that he must paint; the business man 
of genius suddenly “* knows” what will happen to prices 
next week ; the common or garden mortal suddenly grasps 
the full meaning of a maxim or a formula which he has heard 
all his life without understanding. James, after describing 
such phenomena, concluded that : 
normal waking consciousness, rational consciousness as we call it, 
is but one special type of consciousness, whilst all about, parted 
from it by the filmiest of screens, there lie potential forms of con- 
sciousness entirely different. We ~y & - through life without 
suspecting their existence ; but apply the requisite stimulus and at 
a touch they are there in all their completeness . . . No account of 
the universe can be final which leaves these other forms of con- 
sciousness quite disregarded. How to regard them is the question. 


Nearly always such states of consciousness—of thought 
so clear and rapid as to be different in kind from ordinary 
thought—occur only by accident; but, as James recog- 
nised, they can sometimes be produced artificially (and 
illegitimately) by the use of drugs—alcohol, opium, nitrous 
oxide, and especially haschisch. The general attitude of 
Mr. Ouspensky (as the writer understands it) towards such 

henomena is that intrinsically they are not abnormal 

but normal, that they are accidental and elementary 
manifestations of faculties which are innate in all normal 
human beings, and that in general they result from the 
mental or physical use of “‘ emotional” energy, or at any rate 
of some form of energy “higher’’ than that which is ordinarily 
available for mental or physical processes. Of such energy 
there is not an infinite supply ; its most valuable quality 
is that it can be expended with extreme rapidity, that 
it is released, so to speak, at a far higher potential than 
ordinary energy. The accumulation of months may be 
expended in a few minutes. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance to create it, to conserve it, and consciously 
to direct its expenditure—and this is possible. 

Normally we waste all forms of energy every minute of 
our lives, and that waste is bound to continue until we have 
learned to “‘ know ourselves.” We waste, for example, 
an immense amount of physical energy not merely in 
unnecessary movements—which is not very important— 
but by keeping muscles unnecessarily in tension; b 
failing, in hat words, habitually to relax muscles whic 
are not at the moment required. It is difficult to learn to 
relax, even when we are in an attitude of repose, and still 
more when we are doing physical work, and in the doing 
of it are using three times as many muscles as are reall 
necessary. Only by long study and severe use is it possible 
to learn which muscle need be used for a given purpose 
and which need not ; but until we know we cannot prevent 
a constant waste of energy. 

Far more important is the constant waste of emotional 
energy. It is wasted, for example, in “ day-dreaming.” 
Day-dreams are the result as a rule of the idle and uncon- 
trolled working of emotional centre and absorb, almost 
automatically, all our surplus of emotional energy. More 
still is wasted in “ negative” emotions—fear, irritation, 
anxiety, anger. Everyone knows how exhausting con- 
tinuous mental anxiety may be, but everyone does not 
recognise that other negative emotions though not often 
so continuous are just as wasteful, and sometimes, while 
they last, much more rapidly wasteful. They involve an 
unnecessary emotional tension, analogous to, and usually 
a by, unnecessary muscular tension. It is 
one of the first principles of the Gurdjieff-Ouspensky 
system that all negative emotions—in so far as they are 
mechanical and foolish, as they usually are—must be 
utterly suppressed. In a few minutes of irritation over 
the losing of a train, or the impertinence of an omnibus 
conductor, or the suffering of a personal slight, we may 
expend energy that would have written an article or 
sustained us through a Marathon race. 

The method of suppressing negative emotions and in 
general preventing the waste of emotional en is more 
difficult to explain than to understand. It is substantially 
expressed in the phrase: “ Never identify.” We all of us 
“ identify ” to a greater or less extent ; with persons, with 
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causes, with interests, with emotions, and not unusually 
with fancy pictures of ourselves. Women very commonly 
“identify ” with their husbands or their children, feeling 
what they feel, or even more than they feel, vicarious 
and unnecessarily. Men more usually “ identify” wit 
their ambitions or their pleasures.* Thus they surrender 
the control of their own emotions. They are at the mercy 
of their tastes or of their friends or of their own vanity or 
even of the weather. They are infinitely vulnerable and 
every wound implies a waste of energy. One has toothache, 
and if one “ identifies” with it, all the world is coloured 
by toothache—with a prodigal expenditure of energy. 
But worst of all perha s, because it tends to be chronic, 
is “ identification ” with an imaginary portrait of oneself 
—day-dreaming. In that charming pursuit one may 
waste every ounce of energy one possesses. If you have 
an hour to spend, let us say, on the top of an omnibus, 
it is far more economical to occupy your mind with a 
useless arithmetical problem than to allow your emotional 
imagination to wander. To stop “ imagination ” even for 
a week—which is extremely difficult—brings an astonishin 
gain of what we usually call psychical energy. An 
completely to stop “‘identification’’-—which is impossible— 
wold bring far more. If at all times we could see ourselves 
as other people see us, feel as little about ourselves as other 
people feel about us, and never (except deliberately) allow 
ourselves to be “carried away” by our work or our 

leasures, or our dislikes, or our more trivial interests— 
that would be complete “ non-identification,” complete 
emotional relaxation. But obviously such a state is not 
easily to be attained. The results, however, of even 

artial “‘ non-identification,”’ if the effort be constant, are 
interesting and surprising. 

From the practical point of view it is very important 
also to break habits—without reference to whether they 
are good or bad habits. The object of this is not to 
strengthen the will, but to increase the range of conscious 
life. Normally we are asleep all day and every day, lulled 
to sleep by an unbroken succession of habitual activities 
and habitual surroundings; it is only in quite unusual 
circumstances (especially dangerous circumstances) that 
we become even partially conscious of ourselves. By 
deliberately breaking habits—even trivial habits such as 
performing the operations of our toilet in a particular order 
or holding a cigarette always in the left hand, or smiling 
mechanically when we speak—we create slightly unusual 
circumstances for ourselves and increase the average 
intensity of our consciousness, noticing many things which 
we should not otherwise notice and learning a great deal 
about the machines that we are. To break even a single 
habit is far more difficult than it sounds, but the results 
are directly proportionate to the difficulty and are usually 
much greater than one would expect. We all know that 
we are the slaves of habit, but only by personal experiment 
can we realise how habit controls alest everything and 
how utterly mechanical we are. 

T'yw6s ceavrév. Constantexperimentsare necessary. If 
you find out nothing, then there is no reason to pursue 
the study of the Gurdjieff-Ouspensky system. But if, 
as is more probable, you do ae discoveries, then you 
cannot stop, for you begin to “ understand.” One of the 
fundamental ideas of the system is the difference between 
“knowledge” and “ understanding.” It is a difference 
which most people recognise more or less consciously ; 
but which again is not easy to define. It is suggested in 
the common phrase that so-and-so “has learned every- 
thing and knows nothing.” Knowledge alone is intrin- 
sically barren and worthless. A man might know by heart 
every medical work that had ever been written and yet 
be the worst doctor in the world. ‘“ Understanding ”’ is, 
as a mathematician might say, a function of knowledge, 
but it always includes a certain elementof emotion. Know- 
ledge becomes understanding only when it is felt; and 
until it is felt it is useless, even for strictly scientific purposes. 
Every great scientific discoverer possesses a specific faculty 
in addition to mere “ cleverness”; we may call it the 
“creative faculty,” or “ imagination,” or “ intuition ” ; 
the name does not matter so long as we recognise the emo- 
tional element in it, the element which transmutes know- 





* People who study this system with enthusiasm often “ identify” 
very deeply for a time with the system itself—or with the teacher! 


ledge into understandi This transmutation cannot be 
explained, it is an alchemy of the mind; but nearl 
everyone can observe the process in himself and distinguish 
fairly accurately between knowledge that is purely mental 
and knowledge that has become as it were part of himself, 
and that, in the full sense of the word, he can use. In the 
language of Mr. Ouspensky, “understanding” is the 
‘ac acon of “ knowledge” and “being.” ‘“‘ Knowledge” 

longs to mental centre alone; “ being” is the state of 
development and correlation of all three centres. “* Know- 
ledge *’ and “ being” together form as it were an explosive 
mixture, which can produce “ understanding ’”—but only 
if there is some mechanism to provide a spark. “ Know- 
ledge ’” may run ahead of “ being” and much more rarely 
“ being” may be ahead of “ knowledge”’; but in either 
case real understanding is limited by the more backward 
element of the two. In his previous article the writer 
suggested that as regards pure mathematics the West had 
progressed as far as, or further than, the East; but Mr. 
Gurdjieff would probably say that whilst that was true 
it was only half the truth, that the West knows far more 
mathematics than it can understand, that its “ know- 
ledge ”’ in this connection has gone far beyond its “ being,” 
and therefore it cannot use more than a fraction of what 
it knows—which is certainly the case. 

The general object of Mr. Gurdjieff’s teaching and 
method is to develop all the innate faculties of the normal 
human being, so that the student may ultimately become 
capable of using all forms of consciousness. But such a 
state of “* full consciousness ”’ is, of course, an ideal which 
few, if any, can hope to attain. The neophyte will not 
learn at Fontainebleau how to control the flow of his 
blood, as many a “ dancing Dervish” can; nor how to 
produce the emotional “‘ ecstasy” which some monks of 
the West as well as of the East have learned to command ; 
nor how to control the actual processes of his mind, with 
the facility of an Eastern yogi. But he may possibly 
learn something more comprehensive than any of these. 
The fakir, the monk, and the yogi each develop a high 
degree of control of a single centre. Mr. Gurdjieff’s 
pupils are given the opportunity of developing all three 
centres simultaneously. Mr. Ouspensky’s psychological 
teaching is merely preparatory ; and, except possibly in 
the case of certain psychological types which are extremely 
rare in the Western world, it cannot lead to very substantial 
results, unless it is followed by a more or less prolonged 
training at the Fontainebleau school—the full title of which 
is the “ Institute for the Harmonious Development of 
Man.” It is an unprepossessing title, but it is hard to 
think of a better one. 

This article is a very inadequate description even of the 
little that the writer has grasped of the Gurdjieff-Ous- 

ensky teaching, and a fortiori, of course, of the teaching 
itself. The necessity for extreme condensation has com- 
pelled the omission of vital definitions, and sometimes the 
use of inaccurate language. Curious or captious readers 
must await the authoritative exposition of the system 
by Mr. Ouspensky which is shortly to appear in book 
form. Meanwhile the present writer’s object is not to 
give a full explanation of the system, still less to defend 
it; but merely to indicate its general features for the sake 
of those who may be inclined to investigate its possibilities 
for themselves. Cc. 


Correspondence 
BULGARIA AND THE AGEAN 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Many people have complained of the length of the 
Lausanne Conference as compared with the results. That 
reproach seems unfounded. Much time is really necessary 
for the examination of very complex questions. For instance, 
I consider that not enough time was given to the Bulgarian 
problem at Lausanne; a proposal was indeed made to us for 
an outlet to the Aigean Sea; but it consisted of the offer of a 
strip of territory large enough for a private garden, totally 
inadequate for the purpose of constructing a sea-port. This 
territory was to be accessible only through a foreign railway ; 
it was distant 150 kilometres from our own country and sur- 
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rounded by foreign territory. An international commission 
was, in truth, proposed for the control of the whole scheme, 
but such ar organ never has executive or practical powers. 
Moreover, this proposal was made to us in peculiar conditions 
—as a present to be accepted or refused at once without dis- 
cussion or examination. I am aware that presents are not 
generally examined by the interested party, but for us Bulgarians 
this was not a gift put an acknowledged right. Therefore, we 
expressed our gratitude to the Allied Experts for the trouble 
taken on our behalf, but we did not accept the Lausanne proposal 
for the following reasons : 

1. The limited number of kilometres offered constituted too 
small a territory to serve our purpose of constructing a port. 

2. The distance of the territory from Bulgaria and the fact 
that access was only possible through a rival State were two 
insuperable obstacles. 

8. The psychological impossibility of agreement under 
these conditions between the Bulgarian and Greek people. 

May I say that the same conditions might have proved 
acceptable, for instance, to Swedes and Norwegians in a similar 
case, certainly not to us? 

4. The fact that no Bulgarian tradesman would ever accept 
to ship goods from a port under the aforesaid conditions and 
Greek control. 

Bulgaria was therefore compelled to refuse the Lausanne 
offer of a miniature Bulgarian enclave between Dedeagatch 
and Macri, impossible to defend in the event of Greco-Turkish 
conflicts. Our refusal was dictated by common sense. 

Bulgarians are practical in their outlook; they realise the 
danger of accepting a mere palliative; their demand for a 
Bulgarian, or at the utmost autonomous, corridor and for the 
necessary territory round Dedeagatch, is not prompted by 
imperialistic designs or hostility to Greece or unreasonable 
selfishness. They could not contemplate spending millions on 
a port which would constitute an isolated islet in Greece. 

At Lausanne, so as to give yet another proof of the fact that 
Bulgaria had no intention of annexing territory, but simply 
of obtaining an outlet to the A%gean, I requested that the 
Conference should admit the following solution: That Bulgaria 
should be given the legal mandate over the part of Western 
Thrace included between the Maritza, the Bulgarian frontier, 
the sea and to the west a line to be determined. The provisions 
of the mandate to be submitted to the approval of the Council 
of the League of Nations; the mandate to be carried out by 
Bulgaria over the aforesaid territory in the name of the League. 
The institution of a mandate does not in the least imply annexa- 
tion and such a decision would in no way have altered the 
provisions of article 48 of the Treaty of Neuilly. However, 
this proposal was not taken into consideration. 

As matters now stand, Bulgaria is deprived of an outlet to 
the Aigean, in spite of art. 48 of the Treaty of Neuilly, of the 
promise of the Allied Powers, and the loyal attitude of the 
Bulgarian Government since the Armistice. If at Lausanne 
the Greek Delegates had been less shortsighted, we might 
have come to the agreement which would have secured a lasting 
peace to the Balkan Peninsula. As it is ‘‘ nous saurons attendre” 
—because to know how to wait means half the success in your 
hands, already. 

Moreover, as J. de Maistre once said, “if you bury a Slav 
wish under a fortress, it will explode and destroy the fortress.” 

Ye shall know how to wait patiently for the Allied Powers to 
fulfil our legitimate request, after they have settled the 
innumerable questions which claim all their attention at present. 
We still hope for an equitable solution and are grateful to note 
that the Allied Powers have begun to examine our demand. 

As to the imperious necessity of an outlet to the Aigean 
Sea for Bulgaria, I need only quote the words of Lord Derby 
on July 18th, 1878, “ A big Bulgaria extending to the sea would 
necessarily be more open to British influence. A small Bulgaria, 
on the contrary, is entirely inaccessible to the British and we are 
agen of all means of influcncing her !’’—I am, Sir, Yours, 
ete. 

STANCIOFF. 
Ministre Plénipotentiare da Sa Majesté le Roi des Bulgares. 
51 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 
March 14th. 


INCOMES FOR CHILDREN 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your interesting article on this subject you speak 
of “ applications made in a small and cautious way " by various 
countries of the principle of assigning a share in the national 
income to children through rebates in income tax, unemploy- 


ment insurance and war-time separation allowances, and you 
allude to the effort made by New South Wales to extend the 
system through its (unfortunately abortive) Maintenance of 
Children Bill. But you do not mention that throughout 
Australia children’s allowances (5s. weekly per child) are actually 
being paid to the children of all Federal employees with incomes 
below a certain limit. And you say nothing of the very ex- 
tensive applications of the same principle, both for State em- 
ployees and in private industry, which are in existence on the 
Continent and spreading rapidly there. 

For example, in Germany family allowances for wives and 
children were paid to Civil Servants even before the war and 
are paid still. But since the war the payment of such allow- 
ances has been embodied in nearly all collective wage agree- 
ments, and is now customary in nearly all industries, but the 
system is especially developed in the mining, iron, steel and 
other metal industries. The amounts, owing to the economic 
condition of the country, are usually very small. In France, 
allowances for children are paid in most enterprises owned by 
the State or by great companies, such as railways. But the 
most interesting French development is the system of caisses 
de compensation pour allocations familiales (employers’ associa- 
tions for the collective payment of family allowances), which 
has sprung up during the last three years. These caisses are 
worked on lines almost identical with those proposed by the 
N.S.W. Maintenance of Children Bill, except that the arrange- 
ment is voluntary, not statutory. The allowances are paid 
out of a fund contributed to by employers in proportion to 
their total wages bill. There are now about one hundred and 
twenty of these caisses, and at a recent meeting of their Central 
Committee it was claimed that the system now covered about 
two and a-half million wage earners and paid out about three 
hundred million francs in allowances annually. The arrange- 
ments of the different caisses vary, e.g., some pay the allowances 
to the wage earner himself ; others to the mother of the children 
Some include illegitimate children; others do not. A few 
include dependents other than children; most do not. The 
scale of the allowances also varies, but is never negligible. Thus 
in the textile industry of Roubaix-Turcoing the amount paid 
per day of eight hours worked by an employee with children 
is two francs for the first child, three francs for the second child, 
three francs for the third child, and four francs for each subse- 
quent child, in addition to confinement benefit of two hundred 
francs. In Belgium there are several associations on the same 
lines as in France. In Switzerland, several independent firms 
pay allowances. In Holland allowances are paid to a consider- 
able extent to State employees, and this is said to be creeping 
into private industry. In Czecho-Slovakia, family allowances 
are extensively used, but in the case of manual workers they 
usually seem to take the form of granting free board and lodging 
and coal to married workers, or cash allowances in lieu of such 
grants, irrespective of whether they have children or not. The 
agreements for non-manual workers usually include allowances 
for children, as in the other countries. 

All this surely shows a substantial and most significant 
development of the principle of “ children’s incomes.’’—Yours, 
etc., ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. 

The Family Endowment Council, 

50 Romney Street, S.W. 1. 
March 13th, 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTEesMAn. 


Sir,—We are hearing a great deal now of the mothers’ pen- 
sions given in the U.S.A. According to their Government report 
of 1921 on those in the State of Illinois, which I suppose was a 
more or less typical scheme, as it was chosen out for investiga- 
tion, the help seems to consist of varying sums, given after 
investigation, with supervision afterwards, and often in con- 
junction with voluntary charitable associations, and not always 
given even to the widows entitled by their State law to such 
aid. This is apparently only a scheme of out-relief, and I should 
be very grateful if you or any of your readers could tell me 
where I can obtain particulars of any State in the U.S.A. giving 
what we call pensions in England—i.e., as given in cases of War 
widows and old age pensioners.—Yours, etc., 

Lyp1a HALForD 

86 Tedworth Square, S.W. 3, March 12th. 


To the Editor of Tae New SrTaTesMan. 

Sir,—In your article on “ Incomes for Children” you do 
not even mention an objection, or difficulty, which is to many 
of us fundamental. Three means of mitigating the effects of 
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the present inequitable distribution of wealth are :—({1) More 
adequate wages ; (2) the provision by the community, and at 
the common cost, of an increasing number of services which 
are universally necessary or widely desirable ; (3) the payment 
of sums of money by the State to individuals in order that they 
may make provision for certain personal or family needs. The 
general attitude of Liberalism is strongly in favour of the first 
two of these in preference to the third, careful consideration 
being given, as you agree it should be, to the circumstances of 
each case in which it is suggested that a service should be 
communally provided. What a man earns, that, within wide 
limits, he is free to spend as he wishes. A communal service 
he can be made to take advantage of if he does not provide an 
equivalent in some other way. When, however, the State 
gives him money for a particular purpose, it is incumbent upon 
the State to see that it is spent for that purpose and for no other. 
This seems to involve a large supply of inspectors and a system 
of interference with personal and domestic affairs which to be 
effective would be quite intolerable, as well as extraordinarily 
costly. Is not this a valid, and may it not be a fatal, objection 
to the “family endowment scheme” which you advocate ? 
—Yours, etc., H. B. BrRacKENBURY. 


[Mr. Brackenbury, it seems to us, invents his own difficulty. 
Why should it be necessary to have any inspectors ?, “* Liber- 
alism ” may have a passion for inspection, but Labour certainly 
has not, and is not likely to tolerate anything of the kind. 
Does Mr. Brackenbury really believe that ordinary working- 
class parents, unless they are “ inspected,” will spend their 
children’s money on drink? Evidently it is time we had a 
Labour Party to correct these ‘“‘ Charity Organisation Society ” 
illusions. Did the failure of the State, in 1914-18, to “ inspect ” 
the expenditure of separation allowances granted for children 
lead to dire results? In any case the “ inspection” of what 
would only be a fraction of the family expenditure would be 
entirely futile. Some parents, pensioned or unpensioned, 
neglect their children ; this tiny minority can be and is dealt 
with by other methods.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE FALLACIES OF DREAM ANALYSIS 


To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN. 

Str,—To the large number of persons who, like myself, are 
interested in this subject but have no pretensions to expert 
knowledge of its clinical applications, your correspondent’s 
article will be helpful. It is high time that the matter should 
be discussed in the columns of a serious, but not technical 
journal, and in the language of rational men. 

I think, however, that your correspondent has failed to 
define correctly either the relation of Dr. Rivers’ work to that 
of Professor Freud or the precise importance of the former’s 
book. To take the second point first, the manner in which 
Dr. Rivers’ book has been given to the public would hardly 
have gratified its author. The volume contains the notes of 
lectures given to elementary students, there are repetitions, 
many lacunae and many passages which the author would have 
amplified. He would, I believe, have been horrified by the 
suggestion, pretty clearly conveyed in the editor’s preface 
and visible enough in your correspondent’s article, that he 
either wished to treat, or would have been justified in treating, 
Freud’s psychological researches de haut en bas. Your corres- 
pondent’s sentence, *‘ Dr. Rivers rejects almost in toto Freud’s 
scheme of dream-interpretation” is, I think, an incorrect 
summary of Rivers’ attitude. 

With regard to the first point, I remember a conversation 
in 1919 with Dr. Rivers, in which he spoke almost with contempt 
of those—mostly more or less eminent medical men—who 
failed to recognise the epoch-making importance of Freud’s 
contribution to knowledge. I dare say more intimate friends 
of Rivers than I had the good fortune to be, can recall many 
similar utterances. Rivers, at least, had no doubt ofthe essential 
greatness of Freud himself, whatever he may have thought of 
“wild psycho-analyists.” 

These, however, are mere questions of literary history. What 
is really important is the choice of scientific method. The 
system of Dream Interpretation appears to fall into three parts. 

The first two lay down a method of interpretation of general 
validity, viz., (1) of certain dreams as wholes, the “typical 
dreams ” ; (2) of Elements of all or most Dreams, the doctrine of 
symbolism. Lastly (3) A technique of individual interpretation. 

Now with regard to (1) and (2), the canon of inference must, 
I think, be statistical. Freud states that there is a “ gewisse 


Anzahl von Triiumen, die fast Jedermann in derselben Weise 
getriumt hat, von denen wir anzunehmen gewohnt sind, dass 


sie auch bei Jedermann dieselbe Bedeutung haben.” A 
corporeal analogy would be, perhaps, that of toothache. Nearly 
everybody has had a toothache and, in a large proportion of 
instances, but not in all, extraction and examination of the 
incriminated tooth have shown, or would have shown, some 
pathological condition. If it were worth while, it would be 
possible to express the probability that when a person aged 
twenty has a toothache, the root of the tooth he complains 
of is diseased. It is not, of course, worth while to do this. 
But perhaps it would be worth while to present material justify- 
ing the interpretation of typical dreams, or of dream symbolism, 
in the statistical form. In attempting to do so, we should 
find that the criterion of classification is not an easy matter to 
settle. In the instance of toothache, one is usually satisfied 
that his diagnosis was correct if the pain leaves him with the 
tooth; he does not insist on an examination of the tooth by a 
bacteriologist and a histologist. Is it enough if the interpre- 
tation of the typical dream or the dream symbol satisfies the 
dreamer? If so, in what percentage of cases, if any, do the 
dreamers remain unsatisfied by the interpretation? If these 
criteria are insufficient, are the free associations of the dream 
content to be followed and if so how far ? 

It is, I submit, obvious that no progress can be made until 
each student has made a considerable collection of his own 
dreams, has treated them in some statistical fashion and, finally, 
many students have pooled their results. When all this has 
been done, not before, we shall have a proper basis for discussion, 
Freud himself, I believe, published nothing until he had studied 
more than a thousand dreams; Rivers was collecting his own 
dreams with great diligence. Not one of us is entitled to talk, 
as your correspondent talks, about this or that interpretation 
being extraordinarily far-fetched, without a similar preparation. 

These two branches of the subject seem capable of elucidation 
by the ordinary educated man using his individual experience. 
When we come to the problem of interpretation of non-typical 
or individual dreams, difficulties accumulate. As your corres- 
pondent in effect says, much that is published reads like a 
detective novel. We are given the equation x + y = 10, 
and told that the solution is x = 1, y = 9, but not jtold why the 
infinite number of other solutions are inadmissible. This may 
only be because other conditions, excluding the remaining 
solutions, existed and have not been stated. But we cannot 
be sure of this. Here again we can only progress by experiment. 
—I am, yours, etc., Major GREENWOOD. 

Hillcrest, Church Hill, Loughton. 

March 10th. 

[Our correspondent “ K” writes: ‘“ The last paragraph of 
Dr. Greenwood’s letter provides an excellent illustration of 
the attitude against which, in the name of science, I ventured 
to protest. What he seems in effect to say is ‘ This may only 
be . . . therefore let us charitably assume that it is.’ Dr. 
Rivers at any rate, would have desired no such charity ; and 
I cannot believe that he failed to state ‘ other conditions’ of 
obviously vital importance.” 

Dr. Connell’s letter (printed below) consists largely of mere 
assertion. He writes, for instance, that a particular statement of 
mine is ‘ certainly inaccurate,’ but as he offers no ground for his 
opinion it will, perhaps, be sufficient if I reply that it is cer- 
tainly accurate. I welcome, however, his support of my main 
practical thesis, that psycho-analysis can safely be practised only 
by men of high technical qualifications and great experience.” 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Your correspondent “ K.’’, in writing in your issue of 
March 10th about the late Dr. W. H. R. Rivers’s book, Conflict 
and Dream, has set himself a difficult task, and perhaps the 
difficulty and prejudices of his own make his article provocative 
rather than elucidative. 

The statement that some analysts create twice as many 
sexual neuroses as they cure is certainly inaccurate, but it 
may be that untrained analysts have and do set about to 
treat unsuitable cases, with the result that the “ neurotic ” 
element is made more apparent. That is not due to anything 
harmful in the method, but to its misapplication. Similarly 
certain quacks have treated and do treat cancer by the applica- 
tion of a green ointment; that does not create more cancer, 
but by this irritation the cancer is more apparent—it is the 
wrong treatment. 

Psycho-analysis as a therapeutic method is valuable for 
hysteria, obsessions, phobias, and certain types of hypochondria 
and neurasthenia, but is useless in some mental disorders. 
It is therefore advisable that analysis should be applied 
only by a qualified medical man with psychological training 
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and experience, who can recognise the condition, know whether 
it is suitable for analysis, treat it, and observe intelligently 
the varying psychological states during the treatment. An 
analyst should be responsible to the public and to his profession- 
He must know what he has before him, what he is doing and 
why, and be answerable to those questions. 

There is really not such an important difference between 
Dr. Rivers’s conception of the dream and that of Professor 
Freud. ‘“K.’’ has seized on the differences and not noticed the 
similarities. Professor Freud admits other motives than wish 
fulfilment for dreams—e.g., repetition traumatic; moreover, 
it is not popularly recognised that “ wish” in the Freudian 
sense is a striving for ease, for relief of tension, and is a profound 
trend. Wish fulfilment dreams are, in a sense, conflict dreams, 
because the trend for the relief of tension is opposed by other 
more “real” tendencies. Also Adler’s interpretation of the 
dream, as an endeavour by the Ego consciousness to control 
profound and primitive trends is the same conception, but 
with the accent laid on the “ real” tendencies or repressive 
forces. The interpretation of Maeder is not essentially different, 
that the dream seeks a satisfying formula for the unconscious 
conditions. 

During the course of a psycho-analysis the dreams alter 
and themselves reveal the changes in the incidence of this 
accent as the treatment progresses. The “ far-fetched” char- 
acter of Dr. Rivers’s interpretations would probably not be 
considered so by “‘ K.” if he had the wholeof the freeassociation 
before him. Perhaps “ K.’s” own difficulties with his article will, 
unless he be unduly prejudiced, suggest to him how difficult 
it is, even for such a lucid expositor as the late Dr. Rivers, to 
put into readable form an account of mental processes which 
function according to different laws and by different mechanisms 
from those of conscious rational thought. 

“The fallacies of dream analysis” of your correspondent 
lead to no such “‘ complete distortion, having no relation to the 
neurosis of the patient,” as he appears to imagine, if the method 
of analysis be properly and passively applied. The analyst, if 
he knows his job, should not be seeking to prove anything to 
the patient, and certainly not the truth or otherwise of his, 
the analyst’s, preconceptions and prejudices ; it is the patient 
who is unburdening himself emotionally, and who comes to 
see himself, “‘ not through a glass darkly but face to face.” 
As to the statement that nine-tenths of all the present hypo- 
theses of Freud, Jung and Jones will be flung upon the scrap- 
heap within a very few years, this is perhaps a wish fulfilment. 
—Yours, etc., 

Ernest]H. Connex, M.B., Ca.B. 
Lecturer in Psychiatry, Edinburgh University. 


CHIMNEY SWEEPS 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In an article on “ Chimney Sweeps ” in your last issue, 
“Y. Y.” confessed that his favourite lyric was one in which 
Shakespeare made a charming reference to the profession of 
chimney sweeping. I wonder whether Shakespeare was really 
thinking of that profession—or of anything except a little weed 
that grows among the summer grasses—when he wrote the 
dirge in Cymbeline : 

Golden lads and lasses must, 
As chimney sweepers, come to dust. 


There was a fellow of my old college at Oxford who once told 
me that he could never read the lines without thinking of sweeps 
“coming to dust” the chimney all on a frosty morning. I 
told him that the picture I saw was quite different. I saw myself, 
lying on the edge of a summer meadow, as a small child, plucking 
the different grasses, and the buttercups, and the sorrel, and the 
daisies, and (among them all) a little weed or flower which we 
children in Cheshire called the “ chimney sweeper.” It was 
about the height of my middle-finger, and of the thickness of a 
needle ; and at its head there was a sort of black brush, or rather 
a number of black brushes, ending in a golden dust (was it 
pollen ?) which fell in the tiniest of little clouds when we plucked 
the stalk. Golden lads and lasses—tall and strong and in the 
flush of life as they moved together across the meadows—they, 
too, must be plucked and fall in a dissolving dust : 

All lovers young, all lovers must 

Consign to thee, and come to dust. 


Shakespeare instinctively thought of flowers—flowers and 
trees, but especially flowers. When the dirge is ended, Belarius 
speaks of flowers : 





Here’s a few flowers, but "bout midnight move : 

The herbs that have on them cold dew o’ the night 

Art strewings fitt’st for graves. Upon their faces 

You were as flowers, now wither’d: even so 

These herblets shall, which we upon you strow. 
But it is one of the oldest of thoughts—far older than Shake- 
speare. “ As a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. For the 
wind passeth over it and it is gone ; and the place thereof shall 
know it no more.”—Yours, etc., ERNEST BARKER. 

King’s College, London, March 12th. 

P.S.—Being by profession a historian, I ought to add, as in 
honour bound, that the chimney sweep’s brush dates from 1805 ; 
that in Shakespeare’s time boys climbed chimnies; and that 
every historical argument would suggest that he was thinking 
of climbing boys. But no historical argument can spoil for me 
my own fantastical interpretation. 


ANGLICANISM 


To the Editor of Tuk New Sraresman. 

Str,—Your reviewer of Anglican Essays is mistaken in saying 
that there are no marks of censorship in Duchesne’s Histoire de 
PEglise as I find the imprimatur at the end of each volume, as 
also in his Faste Episcopaux. It is well known that the fourth 
volume of his history of the Church has never been published, 
for censorship reasons, though I have been told that many have 
read it in type.—Yours, etc. Wa trorp D. GREEN. 

Lendrick, near Teignmouth, March 10th. 


Miscellany 


MALLARME (1842-1898) 
Six: name of Mallarmé is so closely associated with 


the improvements in the art of poetry which have 

been announced in the last twenty years that it 
is not easy to imagine him in the proper perspective, as a 
young collaborator in the “ Parnasse Contemporain” of 
1866 with Gautier, Banville, Leconte de Lisle, Hérédia and 
Baudelaire. That is to say, he was a romantic son of 
pére Hugo, though the example of the elders we have 
named instilled a disdain of improvisation; in place of 
the prophetic role a technical preoccupation and the 
emulation of the effects of the plastic arts. Baudelaire 
reinforced the tendency to withdraw the personality from 
the surface of the poem, leaving an inarticulate mask, 
if we may credit certain of his ex-cathedra statements ; 
but his example—and it is from this source that Mallarmé’s 
early poems are derived—was all towards an art which 
should not obscure the movements of the mind. The 
fascination of Baudelaire’s poetry lies partly in the wide range 
of experience it covers, not excluding the intimations of a 
strange or foreign reality which sometimes visit the sensual 
world, but its strength is based on his refusal to assume 
any system more valid than that which his experience 
sets up. It could never be said of him, as in his later 
years Mallarmé feared it might be of himself, that he had 
dissociated art from life. 

The turning from disillusionment to idealism, so natural 

a movement, is obvious in “ Les Fen@tres,”’ one of several 
self-portraits Mallarmé sketched in is early manhood. 
The poet, revolted by the absurd and vile routine to which 
the necessity of everyday life binds him, presses his lips 
to the window of this hospital in which the race sweats 
and stinks : 

Je fuis et je m’accroche a toutes les croisées 

D’oi lon tourne I’épaule a la vie et, béni, 


Dans leur verre, lavé d’éternelles rosées, 
Que dore le matin chaste de I'Infini. 


Je me mire et me vois ange! et je meurs, et j'aime 
—Que la vitre soit l'art, soit la mysticité— 
A renaitre, portant mon réve en diadéme, 
Au ciel antérieur oid fleurit la Beauté! 
Catulle Mendés enables us to catch a glimpse of the 
young man who expressed with such lucid mastery his 
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revulsion and his faith, and in the succeeding lines, “ Mais, 
hélas! Ici-bas est maitre: sa hantise vient m ecccurer 
parfois jusqu’en cet abri sir .” his defeat. He was 
at this time in the early twenties, and had just become 
acquainted with Mendés, then organising the “ Parnasse " : 

Mallarmé était chétif avec, sur une face a la fois stricte et plaintive, 
douce dans l’amertume, des ravages déja de détresse et de décep- 
tions. Il avait de toutes petites mains de femmelette et un dan- 
dysme (un peu cassant et cassé) de gestes. Mais ses yeux mon- 
traient la pureté des yeux des tout petits enfants, et sa voix, avec 
un peu de fait exprés dans la fluidité de 'accentuation, caressait. 

So much is not very distinctive, especially as it comes from 
so easy a writer as Mendés, but it has its interest as the 
earliest known description of the poet. It continues 
with a direct record of considerable significance. 

D’un air de n’attacher aucune importance aux choses trist e 
qu’il disait, il me conta qu’il avait assez longtemps vécu trés mal- 
heureux 4 Londres, pauvre professeur de frangais, qu’ilavait beaucoup 
souffert dans I’énorme ville indifférente, de lisolement et de la 
pénurie, et d’une maladie, comme de langueur, qui l’avait, pour 
un temps, rendu incapable d’application intellectuelle et de volonté 
littéraire. Puis il me donna des vers 4 lire. 


These poems were the majority (all but two, perhaps) 
of those which precede “L’Hérodiade” in the current 
edition—that is to say, the bulk of his normal verse. It 
would be interesting to know if the intellectual languor 
which he suffered followed the production of these poems; 
probably it was intermittent, for a foreboding of sterility 
is noticeable in more than one of them. In “ L’Azur” 
he implores 
L’oubli de I’Idéal cruel et du Péché 

for the poet who is going to sink down on the straw amongst 
the contented herd, since 

ma cervelle, vidée 


Comme le pot de fard gisant au pied d’un mur, 
N’a plus l’art d’attifer la sanglotante idée .. . 


Mallarmé can have been little over twenty, if at all, 
when he wrote these poems, and they are precocious in 
their literary perfection. But their emotional content is 
not distinguished from the misanthropy and misogyny which 
a young man in search of an attitude might borrow from a 
long ancestry of disdainful heroes. He is still the romantic 
poet, pursued by his fatal destiny across the universe of 
thought. His last poem, “Un coup de dés jamais n’abolira 
le Hasard,” is the intellectualisation of Byronic despair. 
Even so early as the “ L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune” he 
had hinted at a possible divorce from the usual sensuous 
poetry: 
Et de faire aussi haut que l'amour se module 
Evanouir du songe ordinaire de dos 
Ou de flancs purs suivis avec mes regards clos, 
Une sonore, vaine et monotone ligne. 
But to return to the earlier poems, where it is possible 
to find a truly personal confession which may enlighten 
the problem of his increasing impotence. In one place he 
speaks of 
Ma faim qui d’aucuns fruits ici ne se régale . . . 
In a previous quotation he confesses turning his back on 
life, and in another craves 
L’insensibilité de l'azur et des pierres. 


Forewarned by many examples of the fate of the poet in 
contemporary life, at least of such as feel no call to “ tune 
voluptuous tears,” he adopted the profession of a school- 
master, which released him from the necessity of forcing 
his art into any kind of conformity with accepted taste. 
His mere inventive power was feeble (he said that he was 
powerless except where the Absolute was concerned), and 
his sense of style abhorred the oratorical development, 
so that the rough winds of journalism, bracing to 
some temperaments, must have blasted his. For his 
““Hérodiade,” which he could not complete, he was 
obliged to adopt a romantic scene, as the “ Affable Hawk” 
observed. It resembles in externals that between the 





Infanta and her Duegna in the “ Légende des Siécles,” to 


take only one example. Much of his energy was spent 
in playing with rhymes, versified addresses, album compli- 
ments and other circumstantial verses. A later portrait 
than that by Mendés has been drawn by Ernest Raynaud: 
Sous la préciosité de ses gestes menus et son vernis aristocratique, 
il décelait cet timidité, cet effacement volontaire, cette souplesse 
prudente que donne au fonctionnaires subalternes, |’habitude de la 
discipline on la crainte d’étre rabroués. 


This timidity is the key to Mallarmé’s development. He 
let himself be intimidated by the idea of perfection, that 
will-o’-the-wisp which rises from the decomposition of once 
living endeavours. For many years he does not seem to 
have questioned the existence of a type of perfection— 
au ciel antérieur on fleurit la Beauté, of course, but which 
would be reflected in the poet’s lines. As a natural con- 
sequence an inhibition was set up which exercised its 
repressive influence on feelings out of keeping with this 
imposed esthetic. Add a sensibility little nourished on 
earthly fruits, the absence from his early verse of any signs 
of a positively impelling emotion except that of disdain, 
a diffidence finally overawed by the fear of writing badly, 
and Baudelaire’s pretention that the genius seeks “ a series 
of principles with the divine aim of ensuring infallibility 
in poetic production,” must have seemed irresistibly 
seductive. 

He blamed the resources of the language which would 
not suffice for the complexity of expression at which he 
aimed. Yet, while his most significant lines have a density 
and a lucidity unexampled unless by Racine and Malherbe, 
those deciphered with most difficulty reveal in the end a 
sad triviality. The last stanza of “ Eventail” is a 
titanic compliment : 

Le sceptre des rivages roses 
Stagnants sur les soirs d’or, ce I’est, 


Ce blane vol fermé que tu poses 
Contre le feu d’un bracelet. 


It has that suggestion of the rococo which always creeps 
in when an artist is too preoccupied with his manner. 

There is nothing more precise in the “ Hérodiade ” than 
the despised Hugo’s 


L’ innocence est sur elle une blancheur de plus, 


But it must be remembered that Mallarmé never encouraged 
the iconoclasm of some of his disciples. 

Though to many he is the evangelist of a new poetic art, 
there is no divine receipt in his gospel to enable him, or his 
followers, to avoid the lapses of genius which overtake the 
Mallarmés and the Hugos indifferently. But when Hugo 
tries to supply the absence of inspiration he is obviously 
vulgar, Mallarmé obscurely noble. 

The steps by which he involved himself in his labyrinthine 
prestige are of the most reputable logicity, but to follow 
him one must enter through the gate of idealism. Speaking 
of the poem, he says, his sensual revulsion having been 
translated into philosophical terms, 

Exclus-en si tu commences 
Le réel parce que vil. 
It may be true that he never wrote at hazard, for his art 
excludes spontaneity. When he wrote badly he must have 
done so in strict conformity to his own principles. He wrote 
well when he overcame his fear lest 
Le sens trop précis rature 
Ta vague littérature. 
None of the possibilities which surround so eminent a 
figure may be ignored, and it is credible, from a certain 
point of view, that he was, in one of his own exquisite 
phrases, musicien du silence, that he indicated a future 
and pure music. It is at least certain that he carried a 
technical process a step further; beyond that, it may be 
said that his esthetic criticism, more fragmentary than that 
of Coleridge, with whom he runs parallel for some distance, 
is broken by hints of extreme penetration. His influence 
must be due to the belief that he reveals the way to a 
supernatural power, for his is one of the roads of escape 
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which all men wish to tread at one time or another. His 
idealism led him towards a creative theory of words when 
he said: “Il faut que de plusiers vocables, on refasse 
un mot total, neuf, étranger 4 la langue et comme incan- 
tatoire . .” But regarding him simply as a poet, it 
needs no assumption to say that (like every poet) he was 
impotent at more or less frequent intervals, and out of 
this impotence, too scrupulous to write on the rebound, 
he constructed an enormous wall to hide the absence of 
his angelic visitor. Sometimes, in a flash of wings, poor 
Balbus drops his trowel and there is the most heavenly 
note of a lyre. EpGELL Rickworpb. 


Drama 
CONTEMPORARY GERMAN 
DRAMA 


THE FORERUNNERS. 
TT youngest drama of Middle Europe, whether 


“‘expressionist” or poetic, derives its impulse not 

from Ibsen and Hauptmann, but from the later 
Strindberg (the Strindberg of Towards Damascus) and from 
Wedekind. All the tendencies which have since taken 
shape were apparent ten years ago. The cry of Weg von 
dem Naturalismus (Away from realism !) was already heard. 
The non-representational banner was already fluttering 
in the breeze, though its device may have been obscure. 
The experiments of the newer producers—who themselves 
were children of the post-Ibsenite theatre—had reacted 
upon the author’s mind, suggesting vistas of stagecraft 
and construction quite other than those of the three-walled 
hutch peopled by the quiet characters of peasant drama, 
or the three-walled parlour peopled by Rosmers and Judge 
Bracks and Mrs. Alvings. The desire for more vigorous 
expression, though it be only a longing to shout at family 
prayers, is enough alone to account for a reaction against 
the naturalistic method. 

Strindberg shouted lustily in his dramatic youth, when 
he was himself inclined to naturalism. He demanded a 
theatre ‘“‘ where we can be shocked by what is horrible, 
where we can laugh at what is laughable, where we can 
see life without shrinking back in terror if what has hitherto 
lain veiled behind theological or wsthetic preconceptions 
be suddenly revealed to us.”” He shouted anti-feminism 
at the time of A Doll’s House; he shouted historical 
polemics in an age of modernism; he shouted mysticism 
in the midst of scientific doubt. He may never be appre- 
ciated at his worth, for all the causes he embraced were 
unpopular. He shouted because he was not only a man, 
but a multitude. He shouted also because he had suffered, 
and there was none to hear—because he was himself a 
great subjective drama. 

Wedekind was the first to shout within the decorous 
precincts of the German theatre. His admittedly strident 
voice disturbed the stillness of a stage where Hauptmann’s 
unquiet but inexpressive carters and milkmaids, like 
Fuhrmann Henschel and Rose Bernd, were going about 
their work in the Silesian dawn. Wedekind, too, was at 
first a realist, but he was a realist of the town, the market- 
place, the hustings, and the theatre. He carried realism 
so far that, when he appeared as an actor, he was a very 
bad one. His earliest play, Der Kammersdnger (1900), is 
the little story of a famous tenor pursued by admiring 
women. The subject is handled ironically but faithfully, 
for are not famous tenors pursued by would-be mistresses 
as surely as pretty milkmaids are pursued by farmers? 
Wedekind soon discovered the ironical possibilities of a life 
called “‘ modern” (or echt-modern, in the German shop- 
keeper’s cant). The magnitude of the field turned his head. 
He was soon plunged in interminable dramas of masque- 
rading adventurers (Der Marquis von Keith), criminals 


(Die Biichse der Pandora), erotic adventuresses (Erdgeist), 
prophets of a new morality (Hidalla), clowns and mystics 
(Oaha, Der Stein der Weisen). His masterpiece, Frithlings 
Erwachen, stands out from the midst of this confusion with 
painful sincerity. He shocked the respectable German 
mind profoundly, and it was long the fashion to regard 
him as a buffoon; but as it proved he was a man born to 
make disciples. Moreover, he was the writer of some of 
the most beautiful of modern lyrics in his language; the 
spark of something greater than talent lived in him. The 
war came, and Wedekind’s name was no longer heard, 
unless when some learned propagandist in the Allied cause 
linked him with Nietzsche and Treitschke among the 
prime monsters of German frightfulness. Wedekind died 
before the struggle was ended. His greatest contribution 
to drama had been a technique of expression, a certain 
arresting style in utterance that marked an abrupt break 
with the naturalistic tradition. Thenceforward crystal- 
lisation, and not representation, was the watchword of the 
younger dramatist. Words were to be the vehicle for 
sudden concentrations of meaning, like clenchings of the 
fist ; graphic gestures were to enliven the dull background 
of actuality; the motive of drama was to be “dynamic”; 
the essentials of style were to be cultivated not for their 
own sake but for the key-words of thought to be expressed 
in them. The new movement was ambitious. It lent 
itself freely to exaggeration, to parody, to abuse. It offered 
tempting prizes to indifferent gifts; it invited the attentions 
of the opportunist and the charlatan. But in these respects 
it differed no whit from the earlier movement towards a 
realistic drama, or from any other movement in painting, 
music, or literature. Notable talents have sprung from 
the school of dramatic expression whose pioneer and prophet 
was the strange genius of Wedekind. 

The European catastrophe, therefore, did not bring into 
being the new movement in the German theatre. The 
renascence of drama is not even a consequence of defeat, 
disaster, and poverty. War gave to the expressionists 
(and especially to those of them who were expressionists 
and nothing more) an intensive and sensational subject- 
matter. It had a deeper influence upon such writers as 
Fritz von Unruh, who was in 1918 the author of one or two 
light comedies, in 1914 a Uhlan with the invading army, 
in 1918 the passionate author of Vor der Entscheidung and 
Ein Geschlecht ; or Reinhard Sorge, killed at Verdun in 
1916, disciple of Stefan Georg and author of the modern 
lyrical drama Der Bettler ; or Ernst Toller, at the outbreak 
of war a student in Grenoble, in 1914-15 a volunteer on 
the Western front and one of the wounded in the bitter 
fighting about the Bois-le-Prétre, in 1916 invalided and a 
propagandist for peace among the students of Bonn, in 
1917-18 a military prisoner for anti-militarist activities, 
in 1919 a high official of the Bavarian Soviet and a Red 
guardsman, later condemned to five years’ imprisonment 
in a fortress, and since 1920 the author of the plays that 
have made him the foremost figure of the German theatre. 
These are men who have lived a crowded youth. It may 
be that the significance of the hour has given their work 
its characteristic movement from energy to exaltation, 
from expressionism to poetry. Nevertheless, they remain 
dramatists first and foremost. One of the services of 
“‘ expressionism ” has been to restore the theatrical spirit 
to the theatre. Let us admit that the bane of the theatre 
of Dumas, Sardou, and the pre-Ibsenites in general was 
not their theatrical technique but their poverty of imagi- 
nation and moral insignificance. Let us recognise that 
Ibsen’s greatness rested not upon his representational gifts, 
his independence of the aside and the soliloquy, or even 
his intellectual message, but upon the “ breath of ancient 
sagas”’ in which his characters have their being. The 
realistic method and the realistic conventions are now alike 
outworn. Every huckster of the theatre has learned the 
trick of verisimilitude. The pioneers press on with bolder 
and grander gestures. ASHLEY DUKEs. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N the middle of the nineteenth century Mr. Henry 
Melton, 194 Regent Street, was the best, and certainly 
the most fashionable, hatter in England. He had a 
just pride in his calling, which was early stimulated by 
obtaining the honour of making a hat for Count d’Orsay. 
“With a dash of youth,” he writes in his semi-autobio- 
graphical brochure, “Hints on Hats” (Camden Hotten, 
1865), “I at once threw my bread upon the water, and 
wrote to the Count in as delicate a manner as I well could, 
stating my ambition as desirous of making even my calling 
associated with art and taste. By return of post I received 
a courteously worded request to wait upon the Count 
at Kensington Gore. Here I was received in the true 
style in which an exquisite might be expected to welcome 
an aspirant to taste. I stood before him, in my own 
opinion, the Benvenuto Cellini of hats before a Pope— 
honoured in the greatness of my patron, but still, in my 
own conceit, a master of my art. I soon had reason for 
some diffidence as to my own merits, even in my own 
business, and speedily recognised the master mind of 
elegance and fashion. The Count, after receiving me, 
evidently felt resolved to test the aspiring youth who 
had addressed him. He quickly requested me to point 
out what, according to my views, should constitute the 
essential merits of a hat.’ Mr. Melton observed fourteen 
hats ready for wear on a table in the dressing-room. Mr. 
Melton adds: ‘“ My own protracted interview with this 
great leader of fashion ended in my receiving orders that 
resulted in a brilliant success. No part of the Count’s 
— attraction was more studied by him than his 
at, nor was it the less noticed and admired by the public. 
His taste was marvellous, and his quickness of eye in 
costume beyond all that can be imagined, save by a beau 
of the Brummell school.” His hats varied in dimensions 
to suit his coats. ‘‘ Need I say that the consummate 
acuteness of this idea of a distinct hat for a particular coat 
left a deep and lasting impression of its importance on 
me? Indeed, the mere enunciation of it made the fact 
self-evident, that a hat should most assuredly suit the 
width of shoulders or figure as much as the face. .. . 
The Count was of a noble height, and wore his hat with 
peculiar style, the slight inclination on one side giving 
it a truly gay character. No one of his day could approach 
him; the Earls of Pembroke and Chesterfield followed 
in the wake, but the Count remained omnipotent with the 
hat. . N 
Even without a hat he was imposing. When a yellow 
cabriolet dashed up to Carlyle’s house in Chelsea and the 
Mayfair Apollo descended upon that modest household, 
he produced a much more favourable impression than 
most of the illustrious who called upon the sage. There 
is, too, a story of an alderman seated next d’Orsay at a 
city dinner, calling out suddenly in an ecstasy of agitation, 
“* For God's sake bring some melted butter for the flounder 
of the Count!” and like Homer’s line telling us that when 
Helen entered even the old men stood up, this story enables 
us to estimate the radiance which proceeded from the last 
and most flamboyant of the dandies. 


* * * 


In Mr. Melton’s day there were three types of top-hats ; 
the Harrington, the Anglesea and the Wellington. The 
Harrington's peculiarity was a square-cut brim turned up 
with marked eccentricity at the sides. The Earl of Har- 
rington himself was an eccentric man, “ more eccentric 
indeed,” to Mr. Melton’s mind, “than became a man of 
taste.” He used to test the quality of his hats by standing 
on them, which must have distressed Mr. Melton, and when 
walking in the garden to wear a sage-green hat, so as not 
to frighten the birds. About the Marquis of Anglesea’s 
top-hats there was an exuberance of curve befitting a 
cavalry hero, though the brim was perfectly flat ; while 
the Duke of Wellington characteristically favoured one 
“* moderately yeoman or straight in the crown, and though 
turned up smartly in the brim, in no particular a marked 


hat.” “ Nothing,” he notes, “could be more shocking 
than Mr. Leigh Hunt’s hats, though I am told he has 
written a charming essay upon them, except his friend 
Mr. Hazlitt’s.” Mr. Melton was, like all enthusiasts in a 
calling, an occasional experimenter. He invented a shooting 
hat of which the Prince Consort was quick to perceive 
the merits. It was called the Aleckephaleskepasteer (the 
head protector from the heat of the sun) “ in protest against 
the age in accepting ridiculous names for novelties.” In 
the event of rain the upper side of the peak could be 
reversed, and when brought over to the back, the hat 
** was completely covered with a japanned waterproofing.” 
He failed, however, to popularise an invention by which 
an umbrella in wet weather could be screwed into the 
crown of the hat, thus freeing the hands. Though he 
once saw three of his patrons in them tacking about down 
Regent Street, during a squall of rain, only one old gentle- 
man at Chertsey remained constant to the umbrella-hat, 
though “ he gloried in it.” 
+ * + 


“*No man,” quotes Mr. Melton, “is a hero to his valet 
de chambre; but the Prince Consort was—I can answer 
for it—an angel to his hatter, exhibiting in mere trifles 
a sweetness of temper and a kind thoughtfulness and 
consideration for so humble an individual as myself. . . . 
He was always ready to converse with me on the subject 
of my business—which he gave me the credit of under- 
standing—and honoured me with several suggestions in 
regard to his own hats, their shape, make and fabric, 
which I was afterwards fortunate enough to work out for 
the public, greatly to their own advantage, and very much 
to my own profit.” The Court, too, set an example of 
paying bills promptly. Earlier in the century it had been 
sometimes necessary for a fashionable tradesman to go 
bankrupt, in order that he might collect the sums due to 
him without giving offence. To a dashing patron, how- 
ever, who refused to disturb the regularity of his file, so 
that bills sent in early were of necessity paid late, Mr. 
Melton “ yielded extended credit with pleasure—the idea 
was so good’; and he is most anxious to show us “the 
other side of the medal.” In doing so he delightfully 
shows himself: 


Sometime since I received a telegraphic message from the Earl 
of Stamford and Warrington to wait upon his lordship, who was 
then at Bradgate, his family seat in Leicestershire ; and with all 
speed, following in good order the magnetic compliment of his 
lordship’s request, arriving at the nearest station to Bradgate. 
. . . At the house I arrived, duly welcomed by the butler, who 
paid me every polite attention. Orders were given to show me 
to my bedroom, where, having indulged in a brush and my tortoise- 
shell, I returned to the reception room, and to a Cpe supper 
of the good things of Bradgate House, to which I did ample justice. 
On my retiring to my bedroom a cheerful fire welcomed me with 
that spurting of the fiery embers which gives such a joyous charm 
to the log. My room, I need hardly say, was elegantly appointed, 
and afforded me a princely repose. On rising the next morning, 
I was strongly impressed with the view from my bedroom window, 
situated in the happiest position for a fine bit of park scenery. 
The day was Sunday, and hearing that service would be performed 
in the house, I sent a messenger to the Earl to know if I might 
be permitted to attend. The request was answered in the true 
spirit of amiable condescension for which the Earl is so justly 
famed, and in — og | with the household, of between twenty 
and thirty domestics, I wended my way into the fine room in 
which the service was performed, and there a seat was most 
graciously placed for me between the household and the noble 
Earl and his beautiful Countess. I heard the service excellently 
read by the Rev. Mr. Paine, the Earl’s private chaplain, who 
concluded it with a very admirable sermon. A scene of this 
character could not fail to be devoutly impressive to one, like 
myself, fresh from the crowded and miscellaneous worship of a 
metropolitan church assemblage. Nor was the effect lessened by 
my walk (after a capital luncheon) through the beautiful scenery 
of Bradgate Park, fraught as it is with reminiscences of the family 
of the Ferrers of Groby, and doubly famous as the estate for whose 
restoration Elizabeth Woodville knelt as a widow at the ‘* Queen’s 
Oak” to Edward IV. after the battle of Taunton and conquered 
her conqueror so far as to become his queen in the ensuing year. 


I hope you rather like Mr. Melton. “In the quiet coolness 
of the evening, on the gentle invitation of an accompanying 
cigar,” he strolled over to the cottage “of one of the 
principal superintendents of his lordship’s preserves,” 
who “ displayed an amount of intelligence ” which gratified 
Mr. Melton so “ vastly,” that he sent him“ a book no 
man should neglect to read,” The Speeches and Addresses 


of the late Prince Consort. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Men Like Gods. By H.G. Wetts. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


Peter Whiffle, His Life and Works. By Cart Van VECHTEN. 
Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Wells is such a large figure that criticism of him, I feel, is 
better left to biologists and astronomers and the other people 
whose eyes are used to scouring several universes and reckoning 
time by the million of years. But he chooses to use the form of 
the novel for the exposition of his ideas ; and, after all, a cat 
may look at an elephant. And the elephant, in turn, faced with 
the cat’s unflattering but, of course, ridiculous comments, no 
doubt will decide that all such useless little beasts would, in any 
well-regulated menagerie, be immediately abolished. But so 
long as cats are allowed to exist, the opinions of one of them may 
have some validity from the feline point of view; and I can 
myself take courage from the thought that there must be other 
people besides myself in whom the vast worlds of Mr. Wells’s 
imagination, swept by the winds and lit only by the sun, raise 
but a stronger attachment to stuffy little rococo boudoirs, and 
the uncertain light of inherited girandoles. To such degenerate 
eyes Mr. Wells may seem either a Brobdingnagian child who 
likes playing at engines, or a disenchanted and unsensual agnos- 
tic who, desperate at finding consolation in neither the pleasures 
of earth nor the hopes of heaven, launches vainly at the stars 
the menace that some day his posterity will emerge victorious. 

A Modern Utopia was a book full of suggested and partly 
practicable reforms. It showed us the earth as it might be 
not so many years ahead, inhabited by men like dwellers in 
a garden city. The new book imagines the race some thousand 
years nearer to perfection, a world of men like gods. But 
nothing has shown the vast variety of men so much as their 
taste in gods, and if this new Utopia is the furthest goal imagin- 
able for all our striving, there will be less enthusiasm in the 
hearts of many for those reforms which ever so slightly pave the 
way to it. Still, it is an irrationally noble spectacle, this of a 
writer sitting down to paint in what seem to him glowing colours 
the future of a race which has always so deplorably preferred 
sensation to reason, the individual to the community, and the 
present to the future. 

Mr. Wells shows us a Liberal journalist called Barnstaple, 
suddenly pitched by some juggling with the dimensions into a 
Utopia inhabited by beings such as he hopes we may in the 
evolution of three thousand years become. He introduces at 
the same time as Mr. Barnstaple several of his contemporaries, 
to criticise this new Utopia in their different ways, and these 
contemporaries include the sosias of several well-known figures. 
It is a pity that Mr. Wells lacked the courage (or was it the 
power ?) to send better representatives of the various existing 
schools. He chooses, for instance, the least subtle and most 
John Bullish of priests to represent a Church which its severest 
critics have seldom accused of being either too simple or too 
English, while the point of view probably nearest to my humble 
own is represented by a Mr. Freddy Mush, the Maecenas of 
Georgian poetry, who is inartistically, unfairly, and spitefully 
represented as a thousand times less intelligent than his prototype 
must certainly be. 

There are attractive features in this Utopia. The dog has 
lost his bark, and meat and wine are still enjoyed, or, at any 
rate, consumed. But the only character among the Utopians 
with a spark of kindness, of what is called common humanity, 
is a “backward subject,” evidently tolerated by the others 
only as a regrettable failure of their eugenic science. It is a 
repulsive, aseptic world, a sort of vast Switzerland, where people 
live in chalets or sanatoria, a realm of evolved puppets or 
animals, rather than men. These Houyhnhnm-like creatures, 
we are told, are “ beautifully unwary in their communications. 
The ironies, concealments, insincerities, vanities and pretensions 
of earthly conversation seemed unknown to them.” After that 
one learns without surprise at the end of the book the chief 
result of Mr. Barnstaple’s wonderful visit; on his return to 
earth he sent his son to the Polytechnic. Would there not be 
irony in Paradise itself? Iam sure that I, for one, could not be 
happy in Mr. Wells’s Utopia, and I doubt if he would be, either. 
He could get no fun there out of abusing Mr. Mush. 

Men Like Gods does not, I think, contain any very new or 
startling idea. But there are, of course, excellent things in it, 
the most important and central idea being contained in this 
paragraph: 

Politics, trade and competition are the methods of adjustment 
of a crude society. Such methods of adjustment have been laid 
aside in Utopia for more than a thousand years. There is no rule 


or government needed by adult Utopians, because all the rule and 

government they need they have had in childhood and youth. 

Said Lion [a Utopian]: “Our education is our government.” 
Perhaps the most amusing thing in the book is the complaint 
which is Mr. Mush’s only reaction to Utopia, “‘ Odd that there 
are no swallows.’ (No swallows, no Georgian poets, you see!) 
But it is a good protest. We should all miss our particular 
swallows, and I can hear the hubbub of complaints if a larger 
party went there, “No hunting!” “No clothes!”, “No 
navy!”, ““No gambling!” “‘ No elections!”, “ No liqueur 
brandy !”’, ““No Marie Lloyd!”, and “ No Harlequins!” (of 
either sort). 

Mr. Wells’s new vision has some relation to the pluralistic 
state of the Guild Socialists; but what happens if anyone in 
it does not fall into a provided category, or accept the idées 
regues? ‘*I suppose,” a Utopian answers, “‘ the psychologists 
would see him.” Does anyone still want to go there? The 
trouble is that all Utopias are constructed by lovers of uniformity. 
They dream of a world where everyone would agree with them, 
not realising that such a world, even for themselves, would be a 
hell. The sensual man, the lover of comedy and occasional 
excess, the truly human and humane man, never writes a 
Utopia, he can hardly imagine one, but he makes a momentary 
Utopia for himself whenever (and however) he achieves ecstasy. 
The nearest bearable approach to a Utopia would, for him, be a 
world where suffering without compensation did not exist, 
where involuntary physical pain had been eliminated, where the 
period of vigorous life was longer, where death came gently and 
gratefully when the faculties began to decay, where there was 
no economic dependence on the individual, and where there was 
a much greater measure of liberty for all. But, most emphati- 
cally, it would be a world where there were contention and passion, 
gossip and inequality. For in these scientific Utopias an intelli- 
gent person would be quickly bored to death. The only endur- 
able perfection that the mind can faintly conceive is that 
obtaining in a Kingdom of Heaven where there are only spirits. 
“It is not possible,” said Sir Thomas More, “ for all things to 
be well, unless all men were good.” 

Mr. Wells has not made the mistake the older writers made 
of inventing a static Utopia, but he has gone too far towards it. 
There is change but apparently no conflict. That the human 
race might be trained eventually to like a perfect world may be 
possible ; but to the animal man that we know, only his weak- 
nesses make life worth living. Unrest and some distress are 
essential to him. In these perfected worlds there would be no 
happiness, for pain is the obverse of all passion, and illusion, of 
all ecstasy. 

I should like to set beside Mr. Wells’s book a masterpiece 
from the literature of passion, to show to what sublime heights 
man, by reason of his imperfections, can raise himself. Un- 
luckily, such masterpieces do not appear every week, and I can 
only point to a book which makes no pretence to seriousness or 
importance. But it happens to be packed with just those 
oddities and blots from which Utopia would be most quickly 
expurgated, and which in their frivolous way give such savour 
and interest to life. And on the title-page is this apposite 
quotation from Rémy de Gourmont : 

Les existences les plus belles sont peut-étre celles qui ont subi 
tous les extrémes, qui ont traversé toutes les températures, ren- 
contré toutes les sensations excessives et tous les sentiments con- 
tradictoires, 

Mr. Carl Van Vechten contrives to show what a varied, delightful, 
and amusing world we live in, not by the difficult study of the 
fine shades of human relationships, but by enumerating the 
things that have amused him. There is considerable wit in 
his picture of Peter Whiffle, who could never decide between the 
alternatives that faced him. Mr. Van Vechten has studied the 
art of George Moore, but a stronger influence, here seen, I fancy, 
for the first time in a book in English, is that of Jean Giraudoux, 
the most interesting contemporary novelist in France. I will 
quote, almost at random : 

I bought a pair of blue velvet workman’s trousers, a béret, and a 
pair of canvas shoes at Au Pays, 162 Faubourg St. Martin. I often 
enjoyed my chocolate and omelet at the Café de la Régence, where 
everybody plays chess or checkers and has played chess or checkers 
for a century or two, and where the actors of the Comédie Frangaise, 
which is just across the Place, frequently, during a rehearsal, come 
in their make-up for lunch. I learned the meaning of flic, gigolette, 
maquereau, tapette and rigolo. I purchased a dirty silk scarf and 
a pair of Louis XV. brass candlesticks, which I still possess, in the 
Marché du Temple. I tasted babas au rhum, napoléons, and 
palmiers. 
tailor for 150 francs. 


I ordered a suit, which I never wore, from a French 
I bought some Brittany ware in an old shop 
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back of Notre Dame. I admired the fifteenth-century apocalyptic 
glass in the Sainte-Chapelle and the thirteenth-century glass in the 
Cathedral at Chartres. I learned that demi-tasse is an American 
word, that Sparkling Burgundy is an American drink, and that I 
did not like French beer. I stayed away from the receptions at the 
American Embassy. I was devout in Saint Sulpice, the Russian 
Church in the Rue Daru, Saint Germain-des-Prés, Saint Eustache, 
Sacré-Coeur, and Saint Jacques, and I attended a wedding at the 
Madeleine, which reminded me that Bel Ami had been married there. 
I passed pleasant evenings at the Boite 4 Fursy, on the Rue Pigalle, 
and Les Noctambules, on the Rue Champollion. I learned to speak 
easily of Mayol, Eve Lavalliére, Dranem, Ernest la Jeunesse, Colette 
Willy, Max Dearly, Charles-Henry Hirsch, Lantelme, André Gide, 
and Jeanne Bloch. I saw Clemenceau, Edward VII., and the 
King of Greece. I nibbled toasted scones at a tea-shop on the 
Rue de Rivoli. I met the Steins. In short, you will observe that I 
did everything that young Americans do when they go to Paris. 
All very well so far as it goes, but there are better things that 
you must read the book to discover. It ends with some nonsense 
half-way between the Hill of Dreams and the Abbey at Cefalu. 
But few books have ever been “ got with greater Gust,” and I 
recommend it hotly to those not too exquisite to enjoy its 
exuberance, and not too callow to appreciate its gaiety and 
swagger. RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


MORE MELVILLE 


The Apple-Tree Table and other Sketches. John Marr and other 
Poems, By Herman MELVILLE. Princeton University Press 
and Milford. Together, 21s. 

Years hath done this wrong 
To make me write too much and live too long. 
—Daniel. 

Of these twin volumes one contains magazine articles written 
by Melville in the years 1850-56, the other a selection from the 
verse he published between the end of the Civil War and the 
close of his life in 1891. It was a barren wilderness in which 
Melville’s spirit slept or wandered for the forty years between 
Moby-Dick and his death, and these prose sketches were clearly 
meant to keep their author, rather than to be kept, to be his 
quails and manna, not his monument. And yet one hoped to 
find something imperishable, some relic of the true Melville, 
even here; with disappointment it must be owned that the 
manna is perished and the quails but the driest of bones. When 
he left the sea, Melville withered. It is not that he was one of 
those writers who lack the originality or invention to write any 
but autobiographical fiction ; the creator of Captain Ahab had 
an imagination like a typhoon ; but still it was an imagination 
seemingly confined to its element, and though it touched the 
heavens with its head, it was based and planted on his well- 
loved and remembered sea. Confined to the demure pages of 
Putnam’s or Harper’s Magazine, this mystic and pessimist and 
insurgent visionary was like a petrel with clipped wings on a 
domestic lawn. As he wrote to Hawthorne at the beginning 
of these years: ‘“ Dollars damn me. What I feel 
most moved to write, that is banned, it will not pay. Yet, 
altogether, write the other way I cannot. So the product is a 
final hash and all my books are botches.’” Thus was the blinded 
Samson set to grind chaff for the Philistine; and except at 
rarest moments (such as the description of his chimney as 
** breaking water from the ridge-pole like an anvil-headed whale 
through the crest of a billow”’) there lives in these tales of 
fiddlers and apple-tree tables no echo of the far Pacific, in this 
rather strained humour and forced heartiness and cliché sen- 
timent, no whisper of the deep-stirred despairs and ironic 
laughters of old, thundering on like ocean rollers over the shore- 
less seas of life. Doubtless these mild essays tided the readers 
of Putnam’s over the month well and smoothly enough ; that 
was all they were meant, all they should ever have been made, 
to do. 

With the verse it is rather different ; here there is no question 
of pot-boiling ; but again Melville’s imagination seems to have 
been cramped in the chains of metre, which he so seldom succeeds 
in wearing lightly. There is singularly little bite, for instance, 
in this description of the Maldive Shark with its allies, the 
pilot-fish : 

They are friends; and friendly they guide him to prey, 
Yet never partake of the treat— 

Eyes and brains to the dotard lethargic and dull, 
Pale ravener of horrible meat. 


But there are better moments, when the clay in the moulding 
hands quickens into transitory life—in the opening lines on 
Sheridan’s ride : 
Shoe the steed with silver 
That bore him to the fray, 


When he heard the guns at dawning— 
Miles away ; 

When he heard them calling, calling— 
“Mount! nor stay” ; 


or, best of all, in “‘ Far Off-shore ” : 


Look, the raft, a signal flying, 
Thin—a shred ; 

None upon the lashed spars lying, 
Quick or dead. 

Cries the sea-fowl, hovering over, 
“Crew, the crew ?” 

And the billow, reckless rover, 
Sweeps anew. 


Here is an ear, and a far from unhappy boldness; further, 
whatever Melville’s literary decay, the prose “* Supplement to 
the Battle Pieces,” in which he rams a little sense down the 
throats of the type of fool, common then as now, who professed 
moral indignation because the beaten enemy “showed no peni- 
tence,” does prove that his sense and his humanity remained 
as sound as ever. 

But, when all is said, there are two passages in Weaver's 
excellent biography which gain an added significance of irony 
from these reprints ; and there is not much gain beside. The 
first is Mrs. Melville’s remark in 1859: ‘* Herman has taken to 
writing poetry. You need not tell anyone, for you know how 
such things get around.” The other is Melville’s own: “No 
commonplace is ever effectually got rid of except by essentially 
emptying one’s self of it into a book ; for once trapped into a 
book, then the book can be put into the fire and all will be well.” 
He had failed to reckon with the reprints of the indiscriminate 
adorer. F. L. L. 


PALMER, THE POISONER 


Trial of William Palmer. Edited by G. R. Kwnorr and 
E. R. Watson. Hodge. 10s. 6d. 


The Borgias were a lucky family. The name “ Borgia” is 
here used in a Pickwickian sense. We have no wish to divert 
in our direction the skilfully arranged pots of whitewash arranged 
by historians from Gregorovius to Baron Corvo, who have left 
none of the Borgias, save possibly Cesare, with the old Satanic 
reputation. The Borgias of legend and old-fashioned history 
were lucky, because, after their guests had left those gay supper- 
tables, spread glitteringly beneath Italian vines and near the 
comfort of the olive tree and the sweet smell of the orange, 
after they were seized with strange pains in the belly, and died, 
no one had the skill or the knowledge to investigate the origin 
of the pains. Rome said “ Poison!”—no doubt often said 
“* Poison !”” when a fulminating appendix or a duodenal ulcer 
was really to blame; but no one could prove poison, and the 
Borgia supper-parties continued and were popular beneath the 
olives. 

How different—as the preacher would say—how different was 
the lot of Mr. William Palmer, surgeon of Rugeley. He had, 
this William, a devoted family ; he had a good deal of money ; 
he followed the grand old British sport of horse-racing ; he 
married a girl to whom he was much devoted ; he lost a good 
deal of money by unfortunate bets—but his mother gave him 
more ; he was popular and had many friends. He had indeed 
only one, shall we say, inconvenience. Some of his nearest 
and dearest died rather suddenly. Before his marriage, in 1847, 
to Anne Brookes he had had several successful love-affairs, 
and was the father of a child whose mother wasa Jane Mumford, 
of Rugeley. A little time after his marriage Palmer visited this 
child, and the child died. After his marriage Palmer, very 
naturally thinking his wife might miss her mother, invited the 
mother to visit them; within a fortnight she died. In 1850 
a friend of Palmer’s, also interested in horses, Mr. Bladon, came 
to visit Palmer, who owed him £800. His visit was successful, 
for he died. Palmer was a thoughtful man and a prudent 
father ; when his wife presented him with children, five in six 
years, he insured their lives; all but the eldest, who outlived 
his father, died in infancy. In 1854 Palmer, evidently recog- 
nising the providential success which followed on his insurances, 
insured his wife for £13,000; within six months Mrs. Palmer 
died. In 1855 Palmer insured his brother Walter’s life for 
another £18,000, and in August, 1855, Walter Palmer died. 
The insurance companies, who had been anxious about the 
circumstances of Mrs. Palmer’s death, refused to pay when 
Walter deceased, and before the business was settled Palmer 
had been arrested because another one dear to him, Joseph Cook, 
had also very suddenly and conveniently died. 
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Edited by Newman Flower 


E new weekly Journal that reflects the romance 
of life. Special exclusive features and current 
gossip in literary, social and _ political circles. 


No. 1 (just published) contains : 


BACON’S LIFE STORY DISCOVERED 
Sensational Disclosure on Shakespeare’s Plays. 
WHY THE EGYPTIAN DISCOVERIES 
MEAN SO MUCH 


By Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


HUMOURS OF THE CROWN COURT 


By JUDGE PARRY. 


THE PASSING PAGEANT. Topics & Personalities. 


Newman Flower. 


CONFESSIONS OF A MUSICAL CRITIC. 
Ernest Newman. 


MEMORIES OF DOWSON AND OTHERS. 
H. A. Vachell. 


The Week’s Books 
Caricatures by “Matt” 
Clubs and Clubbing 
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D. EVERY THURSDAY 
NO. 1 NOW ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
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“OLD GADGETT.” Story by Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
BEDSIDE BOOKS. Rebecca West. 
CROMWELL 4S I SEE HIM. John Drinkwater. 
REMINISCENCES OF CHOPIN. By his Last Pupil. 
H. M. Tomlinson on GOGOL’S “ DEAD SOULS.” 
Edmund Blunden on COMING BOOKS. 


After-Dinner Stories 
In the Lobby 
By J. Hugh Edwards 
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It is here the student may notice how different is poor Palmer’s 
case from that of the Borgias. He had been careful. He had 
used strychnia, a drug so little understood that doctors confused 
its results with those of epilepsy, of apoplexy, of syphilis, and, 
more pardonably, of tetanus. When he poisoned Cook he may 
also have used prussic acid as well as strychnia—he certainly 
bought some. He gave his friend, in the right Renascence 
style, a good supper with champagne and port. In the actual 
commission of his crime it is difficult to see how he could have 
done more. Unfortunately he lost his self-control. He had 
made the mistake of attempting this last work, not in his own 
house, nor in his friend’s, but at an hotel. The hotel-servants 
were inquisitive, sympathetic, observant and apparently incor- 
ruptible. When Cook was dead his stepfather was sent for 
and discovered to his surprise that Palmer had already ordered 
the coffin, and that Cook’s betting-books and money were 
missing. Palmer could not drag himself away from the hotel. 
When the doctors came, at the stepfather’s instigation, for the 
post-mortem examination Palmer, interfered with them, hustled 
them, tried to spoil the specimens, and finally tried to bribe 
the special messenger, who was taking them to London, to get 
the jars broken on the journey. 

All this behaviour was a grave error. It almost makes one 
doubt whether Palmer did murder his wife, her mother, four 
legitimate infants, one bastard, his brother Walter and Mr. 
Bladon ; for his clumsiness after Cook’s death is the clumsiness 
of a novice. Probably the atmosphere of the inn upset him. 
Anyway, his awkwardness hanged him. There was no strychnia 
found in Joseph Cook’s body—and had it not been for Palmer’s 
guilty, incriminating manner, and for the difficulty of explaining 
why a little wine and spirit should produce tetanus, he would 
probably have been acquitted. As it was he was found guilty, 
and hanged, protesting to the end—* I am innocent of poisoning 
Cook by strychnia.” 

Mr. Knott and Mr. Watson have edited the trial with all the 
care which marks this excellent series. It is sordid, unpleasant, 
sickening, fascinating reading. Once more one feels driven to 
conclude that men are still born who belong, in spirit and temper, 
not to our age, not to any period of culture or humanity, but 
to some primitive age, when man was only just struggling into 
the difficult possession of a conscience. Palmer, to satisfy not 
his needs but his extravagances, killed with an unconcern which 
many of us would hesitate to display to a bird or a beast. He 
showed no remorse and little fear. He stepped jauntily to the 
scaffold—it was in the days of public executions—when he 
was met “with a deafening round of curses, shouts, oaths, 
and execrations from a crowd of twenty to thirty thousand 
people.” His trial, his crimes excited enormous interest. It 
offended the mass of popular opinion that a jovial fellow, a 
sport, a man who understood horses, if not racing, should be 
so cold-blooded a villain. His death occurred at a time when 
fashionable people no longer bought pieces of the hangman’s 
rope, or bid for grislier relics, like the Hand of Glory; but 
Palmer had posthumous honours. His blood-mare, Trickstress, 
was bought by the Prince Consort. No doubt Palmer would 
have said to his successor, as he said to the hangman as they 
shook hands on the scaffold, “‘ God bless you!” For he was 
@ pious man—as were all the Borgias—and notes in his diary 
nine days after his wife’s death that he took the Sacrament ; 
though he omits to notice that nine months after Mrs. Palmer’s 
death her maid-servant, Eliza Tharm, was brought to bed of 
a child of which William Palmer was the father. It is not 
perhaps surprising that contemporary, popular accounts of 
him call Palmer “ the greatest of criminals.” R. E. R. 


AMERICAN REACTIONS 


Hail, Columbia! By W. L. Gzornce. Chapmanand Hall. 12s. 6d. 
Mumbo Jumbo. By Henry CLEws, Jr. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. George, as a novelist with an ocean-wide reputation, 
may be trusted to do the right thing. He ,visited the United 
States of America, and duly traversed them from coast to 
coast. His primary object. he declares, was “‘to meet the 
Americans, to try to understand them, and to take on the easy 
task of liking them.” As a matter of fact, he lectured. But 
between his lectures, he observed. During ten months, men, 
manners, hotels, and especially, of course, women, were under 
his scrutiny. He returned. And he wrote Hail, Columbia! 
It is a programme expected of the successful English novelist 
(indeed, there are signs of it becoming reciprocal: Heaven 
being kind, we may yet have Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s Rule 
Britannia !), and apt to cause certain forebodings in the reader. 


But, allowing for the patent disadvantages of this method of 
surveying a continent and its civilisation, which he frankly 
admits in a disarming preface, Mr. George has pieced together 
a just and comprehensive travel-film of the States. His photo- 
graphy is never so neat and incisive as Mr. Bennett’s in Those 
United States, and he lacks the bold, romanticising stage- 
management of Mr. Chesterton’s recent book. He is always 
nearer to the “ Pathé Gazette”’ than to Mr. D. W. Griffith. 
And never, never does he forget that reputation of his as the 
great British expert on femininity (witness the painful conscien- 
tiousness of Chapter IV., “The American Woman”), and 
he injures himself by spattering his pages with “smartalecky” 
epigrams of this type: 

When history repeats itself, it generally stutters. 

When a misunderstanding arises between a man and a woman, 
it often leads to marriage and happiness; between nations, it 
favours threats of war. 

Poetry . . . impresses me as the coward’s escape from the difficulties 
of prose, through the back door of melody . . . 


But, after all, Mr. George has got hold of the right ends of a 
good many sticks. He does recognise that it is useless to gauge 
America by European tables of weights and measures. If 
the U.S. did not happen to be English-speaking, no intelligent 
Englishman would ever expect (as nine times in ten he does) 
their natural acceptance of his manners and morality and 
social code. He reminds us usefully that the tradition of 
the pioneers and the ’forty-niners is not merely an affair of 
moving-pictures or Zane Grey stories, but a vivid and active 
element in American psychology. And he does not forget that 
America is something that contains Fifth Avenue and the 
Nevada salt desert and Salem and San Diego, or that St. Louis 
and Chicago and New Orleans are not at all in the same relation 
to Washington or New York as Birmingham or Manchester to 
London. Elementary facts, perhaps—but how many season- 
ticket holders laying down their laws about American debt 
or American intervention have any real consciousness of them ? 

But, lo! into the midst of Mr. George’s frank enjoyment of 
the bounteous, exuberant American scene, with its automobiles 
and syncopated shoeshines, non-stop elevators, servitors, 
whatnot, Mr. Henry Clews, Jr., bursts with the sputtering 
petulance of a machine-gun. He is the most ludicrously 
terrifying writer we have met for a long time. He is armed 
to the teeth and has no patience with anything. He, too, 
has got hold of the ends (right or wrong) of numerous sticks, 
and tying them together in a lictorial bundle, he has proclaimed 
a sort of intellectual fascismo. Mr.Clews,to judge from internal 
evidence, is an American gentleman who has suffered a concussion 
from those same relentless impacts of democracy and efficiency 
which Mr. George (as a good European) enjoyed with the gusto 
of surf-bathing. Accordingly, he settled down at La Napoule, 
and declared a holy war of quite meridional eloquence on this 
hapless, Americanising century. 

A la guerre comme 4 la guerre . . . Mr. Clews sees himself beset 
by ravening packs of his peculiarly varied bétes noires—Hearst, 
Cocteau. Mencken, Lenin, Rothermere, Carpentier, Coué, 
Edison, Picasso, Dr. G. V. Lapogue, Sandburg, H. G. Wells, 
constitutional monarchs, and, above all, Watt of the steam- 
engine, and the staff and readers of The New Republic. But he 
is undaunted. There is nothing for it but frightfulness. So 
he has written a four-act play entitled Mumbo Jumbo, complete 
with an introduction (67 pages), and an analytical table of 
characters (68 pages) so detailed that one is tempted to cut 
them out and stand them on the table like the figures of Mr. 
Rutherston’s toy theatre. Here are a few traits from the eleven- 
page sketch of Ezra P. Packer: 

He is bewildered bourgeois shocked and intimidated out of reason 
and pocket-book by fatuous folly, scientific tomfoolery, matter- 
of-coin viciousness, and calculated obscenity, of bunko-steerers 
and voodoos in modern art and literature. He is the Topeka 
Kansas Journal, running the Bible as a snappy serial, with an 
instalment every day, and lively newspaper headings for every 
incident. He is America, falsifying all human values, and 
factoryizing, vulgarizing, patronizing, charlatanizin , equalizing, 
hypnotizing, standardizing the world, etc., etc. 

The play, alas ! is a sad anticlimax after all this preliminary 
bombardment: Sir Oswald Stoll, one imagines, would term it 
nothing more nor Jess than a “jazzaganza.” But the intro- 
duction and table of personages, being fashioned in a style 
compounded from elements of all the principal enemy leaders, 
are highly diverting. One ought not to laugh, of course, at a man 
with his back against the wall fighting a forlorn hope. But 
one does not know what his hope really is—and somehow 
Mr. Clews is irresistibly horrific. H. M 
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The Orissers. 
By L. H. MYERS. Limited Edition, 250 copies, 
signed by Author. £1 Is. net. Library Edition, 
7s. 6d. net. 


“ Contains certain things of high excellence. There is an intensity 
about the book which grips.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


The Boy Grew Older. 
By HEYWOOD BROUN. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
7s. 6d. net. 


“ The first thing that strikes us about the book is the sharp, clean 
proficiency of its execution . . . the chief virtue of the book is 
that it is alive. The characters are alive and engage our sympathie 
and the story has a human pathos entirely free from sentimentality.’ 
—Spectator. 


Way of Revelation. 
By WILFRID EWART. Accidentally killed in 
, a City on the night of December 3lst, 1922. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The world loses one who promised to be the greatest writer of 
the twentieth century.”—-Daily Chronicle. 


Time and the Gods. 
By LORD DUNSANY. With Ten Half-tone IIlus- 
trations by S. H. SIME. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Also in Large Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, 
signed by the Author. With Ten Illustrations in 
Photogravure, each signed by the Artist. 63s. net. 


“The world badly needs imagination, irony and sympathy such as 
his.” —Bookman. 


The Wonderland of the 


Eastern Congo. 

By T. ALEXANDER BARNS, F.R.GS., F.ZS., 
F.E.S. With an Introduction by Sir Harry Johnston, 
G.C.M.G., etc. 108 IIlustrations. Super Royal. 
Cloth. 31s. 6d. net. 


“ As this magnificent record clearly shows, he and Mrs. Barns have 
greatly added to our knowledge of the Congo.”—Morning Post. 
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A Spring List. 


The Poems of Alice Meynell. 


Complete edition. With the Portrait by J. S. 
SARGENT. Cloth. 6/-. 


The Last Poems of Alice Meynell. 


Paper boards. 3/6. 
“ She was the saint of our poetry. Therefore she has no counter- 
part among English pocts. . . . She etherealised love and 
spiritualised p and h d theology.”—Jamzs Dovc.as. 


An Essay on the Economic Effects 


of the Reformation. 
By GEORGE O’BRIEN. 7/6. [Nearly ready. 


The thesis of the author of this yotume already well known for 








his study of Medieval Ex and other works on 
kindred themes, is that both Capitalism and Socialism are directly 
traceable to the upheaval in religious thought which took place in the 
sixteenth century. 


Christ and Evolution. 
By THOMAS SLATER, S.J. 5/-. 


A discussion of the relations between Christianity and the pagan 
cults which preceded it, with special reference to their alleged 
influence on the Christian Sacraments. 


The Church. 


By A. D. SERTILLANGES. Translated by A. G. 


McDOUGALL. 12/6. 


An English translation of the greatest {oclegia for Christianity 
that has = roduced in modern times. It makes a special appeal 
to the man of the twentieth century, recognising and mecting his 
particular difficulties and problems. 


The Red Queen. 
By Miss E. M. WILMOT BUXTON, F-R.Hist.S. 6/-. 


A novel of which Queen Elizabeth is the heroine. The story of her 
life, from childhood to death, is told in an enthralling story closely 
based on historical records. 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE, LIMITED, 
28 Orchard Street, W.1. 8-10 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 
LONDON. 























Wanted Modern First Editions. 


Many Readers of “The New Statesman,” 
book-buyers and not book-collectors, will be glad to 
know that we purchase at high first editions 





of modern authors. —s Kipling, 
Conrad, Samuel Butler, D. Lawrence, Machen, 
Douglas, Masefield, Drinkwater, De la Mare, 


Hudson, Herman Melville, Dowson, Beardsley are a 
few names chosen at random, but there are many 
more. Look through your shelves and let us know 
what books you can spare, and we will quote you 


Spe fer them by return of post, if they interest us. 
wanted: Housman’s “ Shropshire Lad,” Ist 
on. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
24 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 


























Dr. Marie Stopes 
Foyles, The Booksellers, will supply Dr. Marie Stopes’ books 


as foliows :-— 


(The Book on Birth Control), 3/9, post free. 


RADIANT MOTHERHOOD. 


6/4, post free. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


A HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY. 


By HAROLD A. INNIS, Ph.D., Lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Political Economy in the University of Toronto. 








12s. 6d. 
Times Literary Supplement:>—“ The first part is a fully documented 
sketch of the history and ec ic develop of Canada in the days 


before the coming of the railway. . . . The latter part is a study, 
largely statistical, of the expansion of the railway, freights, passengers, 
earnings, and expenses.” 





WAGES IN THE COAL INDUSTRY. 
By J. W. F. ROWE, B.A. (Cantab.). In the Series of the 
London School of Economics. 10s, 6d. 


The first detailed Study of Wages in the British Coal Industry. 
Fully illustrated with folding Statistical Charts and Tables. 








That Book You Want! 


Foyles have it,-or will quickly obtain it. Over 1,000,000 vols. 

(Second-hand and New) on every conceivable subject in stock, 

including Rare Books, First Editions, and Sets of Authors. Search 

made for out-of-print books not to be found on our shelves and 
reported free of charge. 
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Books (Libraries or Small Parcels) Purchased. 


INSURANCE BY INDUSTRY EXAMINED. 


By JOSEPH L. COHEN, M.A. (Cantab.), M.A. and 
Gilder Fellow in Economics (Columbia Univ.), Author of 
Insurance against Unemployment. 6s. 
An Enquiry into the recent working of the British Scheme of 


Unemployment Insurance, and an examination of the proposals which 
have been suggested to take its place. 











Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 
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MORE POTTED HISTORY 


The Making of the Western Mind. By F. M. Stawe.t and 
F. S. Marvin. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Short histories of the world are becoming a menace. A new 
genre has been discovered and a flood of books is the result. 
Nor is it difficult to see why this should be the case. To write 
the history of England from 1685-1688 needs years of research, 
considerable intellectual effort and mental discipline. But to 
write the history of the world is a very different matter. All 
that is needed is some half digested theory, round which can be 
woven a few carefully assorted facts and any number of hazy 
prejudices. Thus history becomes a “criticism,” an “inter- 
pretation” by “subtle” ‘“‘ sympathetic” or “ enquiring ”’ 
mind. The authors of this particular book betray in their title 
the nature of their prejudices: for them a twentieth century 
slum-child or a twentieth century public schoolboy is the heir of 
allthe ages, born into a world which has in some esoteric manner 
been getting better and better every day in every way. Not 
for them is the painful possibility that history may be, after 
all, but a succession of events, some good, some bad, a catalogue 
of incidents, which it may sometimes be possible to diagnose, 
but upon none of which is it wise to construct a general philo- 
sophy. They start with two passions, a love of universal 
suffrage and a hearty dislike of Papists, obsessions which may 
be attractive, but which are fatal in an English historian. Still 
a background is provided for optimism, since indubitably voters 
have increased and Catholics decreased during recent centuries, 
though we do not seem, in the process, to have benefited as 
much as might have been expected. Professor Bury, after a 
lifetime of research, has come to the conclusion that the fall 
of the Roman Empire was due to a number of contingent 
circumstances, the absence of any one of which might have 
postponed the catastrophe for an indefinite period. There is 
no inherent reason, he thinks, why Rome should not have 
lasted as long as Byzantium. For Miss Stawell the explanation 
is simpler. The Empire was not based on Universal Suffrage. 
The French monarchy is pictured as a terrible and oppressive 
institution, which in many ways it was, rendering inevitable 
an equally terrible and oppressive revolution. Such is the 
common view. But it would be as easy and perhaps truer to 
argue that it was not the excessive power, but the impotence 
of the Bourbons, unable to control peers, provinces or parlemenis, 
which precipitated the downfall of their dynasty, and that 
the Revolution came to fulfil not to destroy the work of 
Louis XIV. How Richelieu would have envied us the all- 
pervasive power of our income-tax commissioners or Scotland 
Yard! But then we have universal suffrage and seventeenth 
century France had not. Miss Stawell’s political obsessions 
wreck even her literary judgments. Racine she dismisses with 
a cursory nod though “ through the pellucid flow of his verse, 
and within the narrow limits he had chosen (the italics are 
mine) the limits of classicism and the bienséance of a luxurious 
society, we can feel the throb of its (Passion’s) power.”” Racine 
was not much interested in electoral reform. Shelley, on the 
contrary, cannot be too highly praised as “the singer of a 
Socialist ideal hardly yet born,” though “ there is no sign that, 
like Goethe, he conceived the outlines of Evolution.” To be 
set off against this, however, is the comfortable fact that he 
did not share Goethe’s dislike of Revolution. 

And her hatred of Catholicism leads her into still wider 
vagaries. This taking of sides:about past spiritual crises is 
a sure sign of an unhistorical mind; for it is unfortunately 
impossible to sum up the whole history of the world in terms of 
Gladstonian Liberalism or even of social democratic dialectic. 

Mr. Marvin is responsible only for the two chapters on Science 
and for the one on Modern Developments, though we are in- 
formed that “the authors of this little treatise are in general 
agreement.” In that case, Mr. Marvin has been more successful 
than Miss Stawell in suppressing his prejudices. His chapters 
are at any rate innocuous. The twelve illustrations tracing the 
artistic achievement of Europe from the Parthenon to Rem- 
brandt are chosen with a solid good sense, which is sadly to 
seek in the text. F. B. 


DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 


History of Modern Europe, 1878-1919. By G. P. Goocu, D.Litt. 
Cassell. 21s. 


The object of this book is to continue up to the present 
time Fyffe’s History of Modern Europe, which is well-known 
as one of the best summaries of European diplomatic history 
up to 1878. Dr. Gooch’s first chapter deals with the imme- 


diate results of the Treaty of Berlin of July in that year, 
and the remaining eighteen chapters carry the story down 
to the Treaty of Neuilly of November, 1919. The author 
explains that his object is not to deal in any but the most 
summary way with domestic events in the various European 
countries, and the limitations of space of course forbid any 
but a very brief treatment even of the main theme of the 
book. Naturally enough, too, there are traces of hasty 
reading and of somewhat indiscriminate use of second-rate 
material. 

Still, Dr. Gooch’s judgments are most of them marked 
by an attempt to arrive at fairness and impartiality. He 
takes great pains, for example, to set forth what can be said 
in justification of each of the main combatants in the great 
war: ‘“* The conduct of Germany,” he writes, ‘“‘ was not 
less shortsighted than that of Austria, yet no less intelli- 
gible.”” The Reichstag sincerely believed that Germany had 
been attacked, and though the conduct of each of the belli- 
gerents appeared devilish to its enemies, yet in every case 
it was precisely what might have been expected. The main 
cause of the conflict lay in the Near East, in fulfilment of 
Bismarck’s prophecy to Ballin in 1891, ‘‘ I shall not see the 
world war, but you will, and it will start in the East.” It 
is this which helps to explain Italy’s neutrality at the 
beginning of the war, since her ambitions for the mastery of 
the Adriatic could only be secured at Austria’s expense. “It 
is a mistake,”’ says Dr. Gooch, “* to imagine that the conflict 
of 1914 took Europe unawares, for the statesmen and soldiers 
had been expecting and preparing for it for many years.” 
The account of the war, for all its brevity (the first battle 
of Ypres is dismissed in half a sentence) is written with 
refreshing candour. There is no attempt, for example, to 
disguise the fact that the battle of the Somme was a tactical 
defeat for the British, although its strategic results in the 
relief it gave to the defence of Verdun may, perhaps, be 
regarded as having justified the sacrifice. 

In fact, Dr. Gooch has carried through the task he has 
set himself perhaps as well as it could have been done at 
this stage. He has left himself no space to arrive at a sound 
judgment on the outstanding personalities of his period, and 
there is a kind of tonelessness about his narrative which is 
not altogether due to his desire to adopt as impartial an 
attitude as possible. We hear of Bismarck’s ‘ master- 
ful temperament and incomparable achievements,” of 
Chamberlain’s “sharp tongue and forceful personality.” 
On Clemenceau we have quotations from Mr. Keynes 
and Colonel House, and Dr. Gooch’s own description of 
him as the “indomitable old tiger.” 

The material of such recent books as the Life of Lord 
Salisbury and the Letters of Mr. Page is duly incorporated, 
and no doubt the author’s claim in his preface that he has 
taken advantage of “ the opening of the archives of Berlin, 
Vienna and Petrograd” is correct. But the time to do 
justice to these archives and to this period is not yet. 


HE WHO RUNS MAY READ 


Some Impressions of My Elders. By Sr. Joun Ervine. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

These papers upon A. E., Arnold Bennett, Chesterton, 
Galsworthy, George Moore, Bernard Shaw, Wells and Yeats 
are agreeably informal in tone, but they are not likely to enlarge 
or deepen the impressions of those readers who are either person- 
ally acquainted with “ Mr. Ervine’s elders ” or students of their 
works. They will appeal, however, to those whose personal 
knowledge of them is nil and whose knowledge of their works 
hazy. Mr. Ervine is generally sensible, occasionally shrewd. 
Speaking of Mr. Bennett he says: “ There is a kind of romantic 
pride which makes some men believe that they know the one 
place in a city where the best brand of a particular article is to 
be purchased. Mr. Bennett has that pride.” That is certainly 
a noticeable characteristic in him. The love of being “ in the 
know,” indeed, often betrays him, for when widely indulged it 
necessitates reliance upon hearsay; and one in whom this 
passion for spotting the real right thing is strong, is apt to be 
over-impressed by the confident utterances of those who share 
it, and they, as a matter of fact, are often very ill-informed men. 
None can agree, however, with Mr. Ervine that Mr. Bennett's 
romantic realism, “* when he contemplates very old age and 
death,” is apt ‘to plunge desperately into sentimentalism ” ; 
Mr. Bennett handles those topics with an iron pity which is 
the reverse of sentimental. The discourse upon Mr. Bennett 
includes a specimen of Mr. Bennett’s poetry, which is curious. 
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The GOLDEN COCKEREL PRESS will print for Sub- 
scribers during 1923 a fine library edition in six quarto 
‘volumes of the WORKS of SIRTHOMAS BROWNE, 
The edition will be printed in black & red, from hand-set 
type, on English hand-made paper, & iimited to 105 copies 
forsale:9 guineas a set. The first volume, ORN-BURIAL, 
will be ready during March. { This Press will also publish 
the following: The WEDDING SONGS of SPENSER, 
avith coloured wood-cuts by ETHELBERT WHITE: 
Demy 12mo: hand-made paper: 320 copies: 78.6d. The 
POEMS of JOHN SKELTON: selected & edited by 
RICHARD HUGHES: Demy 8vo: probably 105. 6d. 
q The 13th Century English Poem of SIR TRISTREM: 
newly edited, with a modern rendering: Demy 1 2mo: prob- 
ably 75.64. Q Complete liston application. | The GOLDEN 
‘COCKEREL PRESS: Waltham Saint Lawrence 
Berkshire. 
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STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 


Important Announcements. 


In the Press, 


CHRISTIANITY AND PSYCHOLOGY 
By F. R. BARRY, M.A., D.S.O., Principal of Knuts- 
aoe, Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
s. net. 


CONTENTS : 


w' iF Instinct, The Unconscious; Suggestion and the 
1 


ip Pavehology and the Religious Life; Suggestion and Prayer; 
Danger of Subjectivity in Religion; Christian Power; Psychology 
a Theology. 
The second volume in our new “Modern Series of 
Missionary Biographies.” 


ALEXANDER DUFF: Pioneer of Mis- 


sionary Education 
By WILLIAM PATON, , joint author of “ The 
Highway of God” and ha of “Social Ideals in 


India,” &c. Crown 8yo. 5s. net. [Ready now. 
This book tells the story of a creative personality and a great 


movement. 
Second Edition in the Press. 

MEN, OD 
A Discussion of Sex Questions from the Christian 
Point of View. By A, HERBERT GRAY, M.A. 
D.D., author of “The Christian Adventure,’ ied 
Tommy Sees Us,” &c. With an Appendix on “Some 
of the Physiological Facts.” By A. CHARLES E. 
GRAY, M.D. (Ed.). Crown 8vo. 4s. net; paper, 3s. 
net. Postage 4d. 

“This book can be placed in the hands of young Reople of either 


sex, and there are few such, few married pee ple, and fewer parents 
who would not receive from it counsel helpful in the highest degree.” 


—Glasgow Herald. 
EVERYDAY RELIGION 
= E. S. WOODS, M.A., author of “ Modern Disciple- 


and What it Means, * &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
oan ENTS: The Problem of Living Together; Sharing Life; 
Christianity and Work—Money—Thought—Beauty—Recreation— 
Sex- —Health, &c. 
* The book is written in an eminently proctical and broad vein 
and is inspired with a helpful optimism.” — Times. 


Write for our detailed Publication List. 


32 Russell _Square, _London, _W. C. 1. 
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The most advanced Religious Ideas yet published. 
O’BRIEN. 


Read 


By MARY 

5s. NET; postage 5d. 
Will the world end in chaos? 

The War of. the Gods, the story of 

Christ’s Conflict to avert ‘destruction and 

establish the Kingdom of God. 


| LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY, 3 TUDOR ST., E.cy 
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SUCCESSF UL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilization 
is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it in 
the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual 
during the last few generations. 

Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the intri- 
cacies of married life have heen opposed, with the result that people 
have been blundering on with eyes blindfold ded. e now live in a 
different age, and the cry “ give us light” is being raised by those 
troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. 


The two new books by G. Courtenay Beale, M.A.(Oxon.), Ph.D. 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(the Standard Volume on Birth Control) and 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(a Complete Guide to Marital Problems), 
6/9 each, post free, or both for 12/6. 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to worry 
husbands and wives. No one who already is, or who contemplates 
marriage can afford to be without them. 
Tue Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible and 
helpful. ‘The Realities of Marriage’ is the best 
book of this sort which has come to our notice.” 
Send now Cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you by return 
post. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, Ltd., Dept. 169, 
19/21 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


















































Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia 
of Practical Quotations 


Completely Revised and Greatly Enlarged by 
KATE LOUISE ROBERTS. 


The most comprehensive, practical, and up-to-date volume of its 
kind. A vast improvement over all previous editions. 
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There is “ poetry,”’ and of an imposing kind, in passages of his 
works (in The Matador of the Five Towns, for example), but 
that poetry never owes anything to verbal beauty. Mr. Bennett’s 
poem shows how essential verbal beauty is to verse, for this 
specimen is one of the most prosy pieces of verse imaginable. 

It is characteristic of the discursiveness of these papers that 
under the heading ‘“‘ Bernard Shaw,” or ‘“‘ Galsworthy,” or 
“ H. G. Wells,” the reader is likely to find almost as much 
about the one as the others. Mr. Ervine paints by con- 
trasts; it is not a bad method. In his essay upon Mr. 
Shaw the following curious comparison occurs. Speaking of 
their plays Mr. Ervine says: ‘“* Mr. Galsworthy leaves you with 
a sensation, not only that you do not know what he means, but 
that also he does not know what he means. Mr. Shaw, in his 
later pieces, leaves you with the sensation that he knows only 
too well what he means, but that he will never admit that you 
do.”’ Surely Mr. Galsworthy is transparent in his intentions ? 
Indeed, the patient pertinacity with which he pursues his 
**moral”’ or “‘ idea” not infrequently makes his drama over 
obvious. If Mr. Ervine had substituted here the name of Sir 
James Barrie, the contrast with Mr. Shaw would have been 
pointful ; but no novelist or dramatist ever underlined his 
meaning more frequently, more condescendingly, than Mr. 
Galsworthy. 

Mr. Ervine narrows down the difference between Mr. Shaw’s 
conception of religion and Mr. Wells’s to this ; Mr. Shaw conceives 
the possibility that God may scrap Man as an instrument to his 
ultimate purpose, just as the mammoth has been scrapped ; 
Mr. Wells, on the other hand, never wavers in the belief that it is 
through Man that the Will of the World must find expression, 
though both believe that that purpose must be victorious. 
Mr. Shaw’s philosophy, therefore, would not be inconsistent 
with what would be considered by most as pessimism, while 
Mr. Wells remains a believer in human progress. It is difficult 
to discover what Mr. Wells’s religion really is, as he publishes so 
much “ provisional thinking,’’ and projects so much philosophy 
into mouth-piece characters for whose utterances he cannot 
himself be brought to book ; but Mr. Ervine has drawn attention 
here to a real difference between these two writers which has 
important effects upon their reactions to experience and upon 
their work. Although Mr. Ervine does not excel in pen portrai- 
ture, or show great critical acumen in this book, he has com- 
bined agreeably some interesting personal impressions of “ his 
elders ” with some sensible discourse upon their works. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Edmund Loder. By Sir Atrrep E. Pease, Bt. Murray. 18s. 


There is a mystery concealed in this book, and it has, we confess, 
completely baffled us. According to Sir Alfred Pease, Sir Edmund 
Loder “‘ was one of the greatest Englishmen of his generation.” Mr. 
Pycraft confirms him and prophesies that Sir Edmund “ will be 
reckoned among those who were the glory of their times.” Here 
in the 350 pages of this book are the record and monument of his 
life, recorded and erected by his admiring friends, and it would, we 
imagined, contain confirmation or proof of his greatness. But there 
is the mystery. It seems to be almost the case of a second Ozyman- 
dias. It is just three years since Sir Edmund died and “ nothing 
besides remains ” but this book, a museum full of skulls and skeletons 
of animals killed by Sir Edmund, and a hybrid rhododendron which 
bears his name. Either the glory of big game hunters is even shorter 
lived than that of great kings, or the friends of this great Englishman 
have done him the great disservice of pitching their claims too high. 
Let us see. Sir Edmund was a very kind man with very good eye- 
sight and an exceptionally retentive memory, a good friend, husband 
and father, a good rider and a good shot. At the age of twenty he 
could jump 5 ft. 1 in. into the air, 19 ft. 2 in. through the air and run 
100 yards in under 10} seconds. He was a very wealthy man who 
never had to work for his living. He spent the greater part of his 
life in travelling, and the chief object of his travels was to shoot wild 
animals. In Sumatra lives the only Asiatic rhinoceros with two 
horns, and Sir Edmund went specially to Sumatra to shoot him ; 
he went to the Aures to shoot wild sheep, to America to shoot wapiti, 
to Cashmere for the barasingh, to Austria for the chamois. He had 
a passion for shooting deer in Scotland, though he was not so successful 
as his brother, who killed 1,173 Scotch stags between 1888 and 1921. 
He was extremely fond of Byron’s poems, and, although, as Sir Alfred 
Pease points out at some length, this ‘‘ might raise suspicions among 
those who were strangers to his character as to his own standard of 
morality,” such a deduction would be “ ridiculously false.”” He knew 
a great deal about guns and rifles and a certain amount about ballistics, 
zoology and botany. He collected cactuses, was an amateur 
astronomer, and filled his property in Sussex with strange flora and 
fauna. He was a regular church-goer and indeed “ took every oppor- 
tunity on ship-board or in hotels for attending Divine service,” 


but a year or two before his death he ceased to go regularly to church. 
Sir Alfred carefully considers the reason for this change and finally 
concludes that it was due to an affection of the heart which made 
any constraint intolerable. He wrote a journal and letters about his 
travels, of which Sir Alfred quotes many extracts and which the 
publishers on the cover assure us are interesting. ‘‘ Nothing besides 
remains.” 


Macrobius ; or, Philosophy, Science and Letters in the Year 400. By 
Tuomas Wuirraker. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 6d. 

Though he may be called a pedant or a compiler, Macrobius is 
master of his sources and has preserved a good deal of value in his 
Saturnalia, to say nothing of his portentous commentary on Scipio's 
Dream in Cicero. Mr. Whittaker, an authority on the Neo-Platonists, 
is specially interested in the metaphysics of his author, and makes, 
especially at the beginning and end, a strong appeal for their considera- 
tion. He points out also other notable things. The great hero of 
Macrobius is Virgil, and he tells us much of him on the religious and 
antiquarian side. One of his companions in the feast of scholarship 
is Servius, who knew more about Virgil than many commentators, 
The account of Laberius, a knight forced to write and act in a mime 
before Julius Caesar, and getting his own back in a pungent prologue, 
is a vivid glimpse of the time. Macrobius may be called modern, too, 
for long since we noticed him raising the query which attracted Samuel 
Butler, whether the egg or the hen came first. His Latin is quite good, 
and may be illustrated by the maxim, Vivamus moribus praeteritis, 
praesentibus verbis loguamur. Worse advice has been given and ap- 
plauded in the twentieth century. 


The Minoans. By Grorce Giascow. With 4 Illustrations. Cape. 
4s. 6d. 

This is a summary designed for the general reader of the wonderful 
discoveries made in Crete by Sir Arthur Evans. It fulfils its purpose 
well, for Mr. Glasgow writes clearly, with a dash of humour, and, as 
the pupil of Dr. Burrows, with due enthusiasm. The Minoans reveal 
a civilisation older than that of Greece, but preserved in Greece itself 
in a decadent phase by what are called Mycenzan sites, and in the 
poems of Homer. The fact that their big city was not fortified to 
any extent corroborates the idea that their Empire was founded 
on sea-power. Dating the various strata of ruins is done by means 
of pottery, which can be broken, but not burnt, like records on parch- 
ment. Fresh discoveries are still being made. In 1922 evidence was 
found of an earthquake which destroyed the great palace about 
1600 B.c. The high civilisation attained by this Cretan people is 
remarkable. Their drainage system was good enough for modern 
times. Their women were Parisian in their elegance of dress, and 
plainly had much more freedom than the Attic wife. The Minoan 
language has not yet been deciphered, but that will come in time 
and settle, perhaps, present doubts as to whether some buildings are 
baths or chapels. These discoveries should make scholars less con- 
fident about theorising, but it is only fair to say that since Grote’s 
day history has made a good deal of intelligent speculation as well as 
wild guesses which nobody need believe. 


A Sportsman at Large. By Major Harpinc Cox. Hutchinson. 16s. 


There was a time when Major Harding Cox had doubts, when he 
asked himself whether, if his time came over again he would devote 
so much of it to the rather indiscriminate slaughter of the life that 
flies or runs or swims. Happily for him, in this moment of little 
faith, he remembered that these lower forms of life prey upon one 
another, that bloodsports “‘ make for virility of mind and body,” that 
some Eastern castes are cruel although vegetarian, that humanitarians 
are known to eat pork sausages and veal cutlets, and that finally “he 
enjoys sport because he enjoys it.”” Then, again, the Major knows 
that “for the most part the antagonists of pigeon shooting and 
coursing are degenerates; he knew a lady who had the effrontery 
to condemn the “ tir aux pigeons” at Monte Carlo and yet boasted 
that she had ridden two horses to death in Leicestershire. By the 
way, Major Harding Cox won the International Cup at Monte Carlo. 
He tells us that people may say what they like about pigeon shooting 
and its degrading associations, but he could supply a list containing 
the names of some of the most kindly, courteous and humane men of 
the world, gentlemen and sportsmen in the best sense of the term, 
who were enthusiastic supporters of the game. But deeply as he 
may resent the fact, “gentlemen and sportsmen in the best sense 
of the term” are beginning in increasing numbers to turn aside 
from such spurious sports as the shooting of trapped pigeons. ; 

There are some amusing stories in the book; for instance, this 
one about an old ex-servant of Queen Victoria’s household. The 
Queen used sometimes to be rowed across Loch Calater to visit het 
pensioner, who was asked by a visitor if she did not feel honoured. 


** Oo, ay,”’ replied the old lady, “‘ ah’m prood enow, bet ah dinna 
like Her-r Meejistee a rowin’ a the loch o’ the Sawbeth.” 
The visitor reminded her that Christ rowed on the Sea of Galilee 
on the Sabbath. “Oo, ay, certes oor Lor’r’'d ded ; bet foreby ah 
n’ere thoct the better-r-r o’ Him fer doin’ it.” 
Major Harding Cox covers a long trail. The Devon moors, Ireland, 


the Highlands, the Riviera, Norway, Egypt, the rod, the gun, the dog, 
the horse have filled his life as he went from place to place and his lines 
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GIVE YOUR BOY A 
GOOD EDUCATION. 


EDUCATION, like most other things, costs more 
owing to the war, especially the final years 
which are so necessary to fit a boy for success 
in life. Parents should take thought for the 
future and ensure the best education for their 
sons by means of 


A “PUBLIC SCHOOLS” POLICY with | 


The Standard Life Assurance Co. | 


Principal Features. 

(1) £100 a year for 5 years guaranteed when the boy 
attains 14, 15 or 16, or such age as may be || 
desired. 

(2) Immediate payment of the same in the event of 
the father’s death, or alternatively, 

(3) A large guaranteed sum down, and other options. 


(4) Return of all premiums paid in the event of the 
child dying first. 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet A.D.3 to 


THE STANDARD [JIFE | 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Established 1825.) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON : 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
DUBLIN : 59 Dawson Street. 


SECOND 
CHAMBER 
PROBLEM 


WHAT THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHER 
COUNTRIES HAS TO TEACH US 











CONTENTS : 


The House of Lords and its Future 
By Professor J. H. Morgan. 
The Second Chamber in Australia 
By Professor W. Harrison Moore. 
The French Senate 
By Robert Dell. 
The Labour Party and a Second Chamber 
By Philip Snowden, M.P. 

The Legislative Council of New Zealand 
By The Hon. W. Pember Reeves. 
Second Chambers in Canada 

By George M. Wrong. 
Constitutional Checks and Balances 
By Lord Esher. 

The United States Senate 
By Sydney Brooks. 

Second Chambers in Germany 
By Dudley Ward. 

Second Chambers in South Africa 
Upper Chambers in Other European Countries. 
Select Bibliography of 
Second Chamber Theory and Practice. 











First published on February 7, 1914, as a Supplement te 
Tre New STATESMAN. 


ONE SHILLING. Post free, 1s. 3d. 
THE STATESMAN PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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A FAR CALL 
FROM RUSSIA TO YOU 


From Pugachev, a district of Russia, adjoining Buzuluk, where 
Friends are working, comes the call for help. Our workers on 
the spot report that 


THERE IS LITTLE OR NO 
FOOD IN THE VILLAGES 


“Having no food we are beginning to eat grass, and our fate 
depends wholly on your help.” So write the peasants from a 
distant village. 

Our workers have hurriedly responded to this call, but we 
need your immediate help to maintain supplies. 
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GIFTS OF MONEY should be sent to FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE (Room 5S), 
10 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 

GIFTS IN KIND (Clothing, Soap, &c.) should be sent to the FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 
5 New Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


Co-operating with the Russian Famine Fund and the “ Save the Children Fund” in the “ All-British Appeal” 
for the Famine in Russia. 
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have been cast in pleasant places. (Sometimes one has the thought 
that the longbow finds a place in his armoury.) 

In his Memories of Sixty Years Lord Warwick, who has been a mighty 
hunter, expressed the opinion that his generation would be the last 
to which leisure and irresponsibility would be granted in like measure. 
The author of A Sportsman at Large has no such doubts. The book 
is brightly written ; here and there a Latin tag would be the better 
for revision. 


The Far Eastern Republic of Siberia. By H. K. Norton. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

After three years of existence the Government of the Far Eastern 
Republic of Siberia has little real power. Mr. Norton, who has been 
given special facilities, presents the best official case that he can, 
but even so his story is mostly one of failure to put paper schemes 
into practice. For instance, he describes an elaborate judicial system 
and a scheme of universal military service, but he admits that the 
Government is powerless to stop the rival anarchic proceedings of the 
militia and of the bandits. He tells us that all employers are bound 
to pay a minimum wage fixed by the Government, and that workers 
are entitled to a fortnight’s vacation on full pay after six months’ 
work ; but elsewhere he mentions that the men engaged on railway 
reconstruction received no pay at all for over eight months and then 
only five roubles apiece. We are told that a recognised feature of 
the State is a scheme of national social insurance ; as it is said to 
cover war risk, industrial accidents, health, unemployment, old age 
and maternity, we looked for details of what must be an extremely 
interesting piece of administrative work, only to find however that “‘ to 
the many complicated problems involved in placing upon a scientific 
basis such a broad scheme of social insurance for two million people 
the department has as yet been able to give little attention.” He 
tells us that education is compulsory and gives particulars of an 
elaborate school curriculum ; but he adds that no attempt is made 
to enforce attendance at the present time. In short, as he admits, 
the Government is in desperate financial straits. Before the War 
almost the whole of the revenue of the country came from the Vladi- 
vostock territory—the centre of all the commerce and industrial life, 
the terminus of the Trans-Siberian Railway, and the only port of 
Siberia. But this is now in the hands of Japan. All who would know 
something of the Far Eastern problems should read Mr. Norton’s book. 


The Cabbalists and Other Essays. By S. A. Hirscu. Heinemann 
7s. 6d. 

Dr. Hirsch here deals with subjects connected with Jewish religion. 
He pleads for a historically objective view of mysticism and to advance 
his argument holds up Christian writers as exemplars of the attitude 
which he desires his co-religionists to adopt. Impartial objectivity, 
however, is impossible among believers. Mankind being what it is, 
a variety of religious beliefs is unavoidable. Indeed, Dr. Hirsch 
recognises the necessity of diversity in discussing the possibility of 
a universal religion; he himself admits that, even if one leading 
principle were universally adopted, its means of expression would be 
as varied as forms of worship are now. But leading principles are 
not easily agreed upon, and in confidently expecting a universal 
recognition of the unity of God he again—as in the case of mysticism— 
underrates bigotry. Moreover, to simplify the problem by saying 
that the one need is the universal acknowledgment of God begs the 
whole question ; for just what those words precisely mean is what 
mankind will wrangle about for ever. 


THE CITY 


ILT-EDGED securities have been firmer this week, 
the 4 per cent. funding loan in particular being in 
demand ; in the other markets, prices display a slightly 

sagging tendency. Several new issues are in contemplation, 
including a company to run train ferries between Harwich and 
Zeebrugge, a big new investment trust company, two rubber 
companies, a paper company, a directories company, a firm of 
worsted spinners and, largest of all, a whisky concern; so the 
public will have plenty to choose from. Imperial Tobacco 
shares are firm at 78s., the rumour of another bonus share 
distribution being insistent and, I think, well founded; but 
it is already largely discounted in the price of the shares. 
Insurance shares are buoyant. Joseph Nathan & Co. (Glaxo) 
8 per cent. preferred ordinary have weakened on the announce- 
ment that the dividend thereon is postponed ; if the 7 per cent. 
first preference fall to 18s. 6d. in sympathy, this is the right time 
to purchase them. The company has no debentures, so they 
come first, and although trade has fallen off in some directions it 
is increasing in others, and there is no decline in the popularity 
of the company’s principal product. 
* * * 

I have referred before to the enormous profits earned by 
tobacco companies. The enormous gains of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company and the British American Tobacco Company 

e 





are too well known to readers to require further mention, but 
some concerns in the United States are no less profitable, and 
the record earnings of some of the concerns are attributed 
to the increased demand for cigarettes (query; a result of 
Prohibition ?) and the cessation of a price cutting war. The 
four great American tobacco companies are the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, the American Tobacco Company, Liggett 
and Myers (Tobacco) Company, and the P. Lorillard Tobacco 
Company. The report of the first named shows a net profit 
for the year of $20,469,234, some $4,000,000 greater than in 
1921, which was its record year. The position of these tobacco 
companies is noteworthy for, as in Britain, their industry stands 
almost alone in having passed unscathed through the years of 
slump, and they have not found it necessary to reduce their 
prices to the consumer to correspond with the lower cost of 
their raw material and working expenses generally. Like the 
British companies, the American concerns have gladdened 
their shareholders with bonuses, the Reynolds Company having 
in 1919 given a dividend of 200 per cent. in bonus stock, and 
in last November a further 33 per cent. dividend in bonus 
stock. The current dividend on the Common stock is 12 per 
cent., which absorbs only about half the annual profit. This is 
arrived at after spending annually some millions of dollars in 
advertising the company’s best known brands, viz., the Camel 
cigarette and the Prince Albert smoking tobacco—it is natural 
that in a democratic country the most popular brand of tobacco 
should bear a princely title. 
* * * 

In so far as coming events cast their shadows before, a rise 
in oil shares would appear to be likely within the next few 
months. For the past two years or so there has been depression 
in this industry, production having been in excess of consump- 
tion, but the prosperity of the United States which is far and 
away the greatest consumer, combined with the decrease of 
production in Mexico has brought it about that consumption 
has overtaken production and the large stocks are now under- 
going reduction. The improvement in price is shown by the 
fact that Pennsylvania crude oil which was quoted at $3 per 
barrel at the end of December now stands at over $4. Crude 
oil, of course, forms only part of the business of the oil com- 
panies, but the demand for their other products is steadily 
increasing, and the fact that the number of motor cars registered 
in the United States increased last year by nearly 18 per cent. 
gives one an idea of the increasing demand for petrol. Motor 
car production last year in the United States for the first time 
exceeded two millions, the actual output of private cars being 
2,287,000 as compared with 543,679 in 1914. As 90 per cent. 
of the world’s motor cars are in the United States, it is difficult 
to exaggerate the importance of these figures. It has been 
suggested of late that saturation point must have been reached 
in the United States in the matter of motor cars, but after 
allowing for 1,800,000 new cars being purchased to replace 
old ones, that still leaves nearly half a million new owners for 
the year, During the oil boom shares were pushed up too 
high, as is usually the case ; during the reaction, in which the 
oil market still finds itself, prices have fallen too low, as again 
is usually the case, and although Trinidad Leaseholds, in accord- 
ance with the prophecy made here on 18th November last, 
when they stood at 23s. 9d., have already recovered to 32s. 6d., 
the majority of the oil shares show little improvement. Experi- 
ence shows that it is a very risky thing to hold the shares of 
any company dependent upon one property and, with the shares 
of the great oil combines available at comparatively low prices, 
there is no reason to take such speculative chances. People 
who stick to such shares as the following will, in my opinion, 
not only receive good dividends but see a considerable appre- 
ciation of capital within a reasonably short period: 


gs a @ 
Royal Dutch Petroleum . ee 8415 0 
Anglo-Persian new ordinary, fully p sid as 40 0 
Shell Transport .. es oe es 49 0 


People who are prepared to take a great risk, if compensated 
by the chance of greater profits, might do worse than Agwi 
Petroleum Corporation at 28s. 9d. and Mexican Eagle at 43s. 9d. 
The United States Senate’s Committee’s report on Standard 
Oil, while it directs renewed attention to the fabulous profits 
made by that combination, is no more likely to diminish the 
profits made by the three or four great oil combines that practi- 
cally control the world production and distribution of this 
commodity than it is likely to diminish the incomes of certain 


American legislators. 
A. Emit DAvIEs. 
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In Convalescence 


It is most important that the 
nourishment given should be both 
appetising and easily digested. 





Ci garette | 
10 for 10} Perfection i 


20 for 1/9 The Tobaccos from which " 
50 for 4/3 “Perfectos” are made are of || 
100 for 8/- the highest grade Virginia. { 


There is no better Cigarette. |)) 


PLAYER’S 














is a complete and highly nutritious food, 
partially pre-digested to render it the 
more easy of assimilation. Its flavour is 





agreeable even to the most fastidious, f 
MADE IN and does not tire the palate. 4 9 
A MINUTE The “ Allenburys ” Diet quickly restores PERFEGCTOS N e 2 ii 


strength to the system and enables the con- 
valescent soon to return to everyday food. 


Easy to make. Pleasant to take. 
Your Chemist Stocks it. 
In tins at 2/1 and 4/-. 
Write for free sample to 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 


37 Lombard St., LONDON, E.C. 3. 


The “ Allenburys” Diet is om distinct from the 
“ Allenburys” Fo for infants. | 





Virginia Cigarettes 
“PERFECTOS FINOS” ih 
are a larger cigarette of the 
same quality. 

JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINCHAM., 
Branch ot The Imperial TobaccoCo.(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 











































BRITANNIG ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Chief Offices: Broad Street Corner, Birmingham. 


Chief London Offices :—44 & 46 KINGSWAY, W.C. 2. 








Extracts from the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Year 1922. 


The Directors have pleasure in presenting their Report and the Accounts which, despite the 
unfavourable trade conditions prevailing throughout the year, show progress of a satisfactory character. 


THE TOTAL PREMIUM INCOME amounted to £2,405,893. 

CLAIMS PAID during the year amounted to £968,294, making a Grand Total up to 31st December, 
1922, of £16,855,371. 

ORDINARY BRANCH. The Premium Income amounted to £552,481. The Claims paid amounted 
to £260,268. New policies were issued assuring the sum of £1,874,317. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. The Premium Income amounted to £1,850,567. The Claims paid 
amounted to £705,844. 


TOTAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. The Gross Income amounted to £2,786,943, showing 
an Increase of £146,618 over the Gross Income of the previous year. The total Outgo 
amounted to £1,949,205, leaving a Balance of Income over Expenditure on the year's 
accounts of £837,738, which has been added to the Funds. 

THE TOTAL FUNDS amount to £7,579,899. 


ANNUAL VALUATION. The Annual Valuation has been made by the Company's Actuary. After 
making full provision for all policy liabilities, the resulting surplus is £206,891. 
i Branch Policies in the Immediate Participating Class will receive a Reversionary Bonus 
at the increased rate of 30/- per cent. for the year. 
JOSEPH A. PATRICK, Chairman. 


J. MURRAY LAING, F.LA., F.F.A., JNO. A. JEFFERSON, F.LA., 


Secretary and Actuary. General Manager. 
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SCHOOLS. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
to health roy *e, Cn thw gy ye ~yt -; “Unibenaiticn "Well 

ment. vi le 
qualified staff. Principal: Turopora E. Gace. 





L@TUS SORTE MEA. 

HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational and Montessori School for 
young children. New Era ideals are followed, the aim being to promote 

diligence, a spirit of service and natural individual development.—References on 
——— to Mrs. GERTRUDE Brrp. Camb. Teachers’ certificate. Telephone No. : 
orthw 3I1. 


‘Tt ie a) 

MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

ity; to age self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, WENDOVER, gives thorough intel- 
lectual education on modern lines. Matriculation as desirable. Practical 
occupations made integral part of school life and related to intellectual work, 

Ali usual subjects ; also Economics, Accounts, Dairying, Driving, etc. Practical 
training in citi hip and individual responsibility. Girls, 8-18 ; Boys, 8-13. 
Principals: ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


ING HOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, SURREY.— 
A SCHOLARSHIP will be offered to a girl under 14. Examination in June. 


Particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—Consult ANGLO-SWISS 
EDUCATIONAI, AGENCY, 18 Mousquines, Lausanne. No charge for 
advice about schools. For information about other facilities, families and 

pensions, enclose P.O. 2s. 6d 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WarpENn, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W.14. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


T. GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational) 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advau- 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 

Sa is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
RINCIPAL. 


T. MARGARET'S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fee from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Robinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY 


|= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 

Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Montessori house in counection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoL“is and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
Trains young girls over 16 in Gardening and the care of Chickens, under a 
Swanley Trained Head-Gardener. Part time lessons ven in Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics, Greek Dancing, Music, Arts, Crafts, Literature and French if desired. 
Inclusive reduced fees.—Apply Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoits and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 

(M ri Dipl and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 
the ts are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


















































RESEARCH APPOINTMENT UNDER THE MINES 
DEPARTMENT. 

The Secretary for Mines invites applications for a Post under the 
Safety in Mines Research Board. The appointment is a whole. 
time one and the provisions of the Federated Universities Super. 
annuation Scheme apply. The salary, including superannuation 
contributions and all other emoluments, will depend upon the quali- 
fications of the candidate selected and will not exceed {£2,000 per 
annum. 

Candidates must possess high general scientific qualifications and 
experience in engineering, and a knowledge of coal mining will be a 
recommendation. ‘The holder of the appointment will be required 
to advise the Board on questions of research in regard to the safety 
problems of coal mining, to prepare programmes of research, to organise 
and superintend research work, and generally to co-ordinate the 
scientific work of the Board. It will also be his duty to prepare a 
scheme for the centralisation of the research work of the Board in a 
permanent station. 

Applications, which should be addressed to the UNDER-SECRETARY 
FOR MINES, Mines Department, Dean Stanley Street, London, S.W, 1, 
should reach that address not later than April 30th, 1923. 

March 13th, 1923. G. 78. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London). 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the Posts of 
(1) Demonstrator in Organic Chemistry; (2) Demonstrator in 
Inorganic and Physical Chemistry ; (3) Part-time Assistant in Latin. 

Candidates must have an Honours Degree or its equivalent. 

Applications must be received not later than Saturday, April 28th. 

For all particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Bedford College, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. ’ 








ADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD.—The Susette Taylor 
Fellowship of {150 is offered for research work involving study abroad ; the 
election will be for one year in the first instance. The Fellowship is open to 

all women graduates, preference being given to members of the University of Oxford. 
Applications should be sent by May Ist to the Principat, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


N BACHELOR (Public School Man), already holding small public 
4 secretarial post, is anxious for wider interests, and would give half time 
Secretarial Services in the house to a busy Professional Man in return for 
Comfortable Quarters at about 4 guineas weekly. London only. No Boarding 
_— 859, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
iu 








LECTURES, ETC. 
UNIVERSITY OF 


A PUBLIC LECTURE entitled “‘ Customary Law in the Punjab” 
will be given by Mr. S. Wilberforce (late Puisne Judge of the Lahore 
High Court) at the London School of Economics (Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C.2) on Thursday, March 22nd, 1923, at 5.30 p.m. 
The chair will be taken by Sir Charles Bayley, G.C.I.E., K.CS.L, 
Member of the Council of India. Syllabus obtainable on applica- 
tion to the undersigned. Admission free, without ticket. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 

Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


4s LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING fot 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


EE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE FOR LADIES 
Expert gardening iustructions, all branches, in lovely old manor gardens 
Home life; hockey.—Princrpats, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 


ARTICULARS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 
TRAINING relating to the “‘ Thirza Wakley ” Self-Activity System of Educa- 
tion are obtainable from the Secretary, Self-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 


“| =a ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratury function of the 
Crania! Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
address: Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 





LONDON. 



































py eAbaRsS OR NEWSAGENTS 
requiring extra copies of this issue 
are requested to send their instructions 
without delay to the Publishers, THE 
NEW STATESMAN, |0 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports, 
Notices, and Balance Sheets Eighteen Guineas. 
Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, 
MEETINGS, ETc., are charged at the rate of ls. 6d. per line 


for a single insertion, or 15s. per inch. Series Discounts are | 
allowed on Classified Small Advertisements only. | 
| 








All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS DE LUXE. 





Est. 1900. Tel. 1667 Sydenham. 
March 28th.—ITALY ee _ ga ee -» § weeks von 8 gns. 
April 17th.—SPAIN and TANGIER .. 5 weeks ons — 


es 2° ee!) a 
Later: DOLOMITES, NORWAY and SWEDEN, INDIA and CEYLON. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the ay = bs Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


eS . WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exus. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 














OURNEMOUTE.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gus. 


ig ys a es Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. RoGERSs 
(Cookery diploma). 


OCKINGHAM.—Westward Ho! North Devon. Vegetarian 
Guest House. Close to sea and golf links.—Particulars, Miss Foi... 











EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty ‘rooms; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, croquet, 
bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 47s. 6d. to 578. 6d. Write for 

Prospectus.—LITTLEDEAN HOUSE, LITTLEDEAN, GLOS. 


EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Best Rambling and Climbing 
Centre in Lakeland. Tonic air; no East winds; wildest scenery. Victoria 
Hotel. Private and comfortable. . 








WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 min’. from Lucerne. Terms from 6s. a day. 


ART EXHIBITION. | 


EICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE.  10.0—6.0. 
1. DEGAS AS SCULPTOR. 72 Works. 
2. The late D. FOX-PITT. Water-colours of Brighton. 
3. E. WADSWORTH, Paintings in tempera. 


LITERARY. 


F. de BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 
A MSS. criticised and placed. Typewriting, and proof- 
treading carefully executed.—F. bE Burcu, Bidborough, Kent. 














TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed b 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Sediaveen place, Citta, Wristol. of 











OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1922, new, 22s. (cost 42s. net). Dic- 
tionary of National Biography and Supplements, 23 vols., thin paper, 
£21; Burton’s Arabian Nights, illustrated, 17 vols., £17; Voltaire’s 

dide, $0 illus., 128. 6d.; Kendrick’s Handwoven Carpets, 2 vols., illus., £5 5s., Bain, 
Indian Stories, 13 vols., £13 ; Morley’s Collected Works, 15 vols., £15 ; Pepys Diary, 
by Wheatley, to vols., £7; Stanley Weyman’s Novels, 21 vols., Pocket Edit., 
£3 138. 6d.; Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 12s. 6d.; Heptameron, 5 vols., privately 
— £3 78. 6d.; Casanova’s Memoirs, 2 vols., illus., 358. (pub. £3 3s.); Irving's 

mes and Criminals, 4s. 6d. (pub. 78. 6d.); Whistler's Etchings, s0s.; Reign of 
Terror, 2 vols., 558. ; Litchfield Antiques, Genuine and Spurious, 258. ; Geo. Borrow’s 
Works, 6 vols., 358. Books wanted (3,000) ; list free. Libraries purchased. Baxter 
Prints and Le Blond Ovals wanted.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 








v. ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of Tuz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent, 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year _ post free .... 308. od. 
Six Months , ,, .. 158. Od, 
One Quarter , 5, ... 78 6d. 
and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - - -  #£18,000,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - - £11,000 ,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - - £3 ,900 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 








= ACCIDENT INSURANCE F 
— Even the healthiest person is liable | 
a to disablement or death from accident. 
=» PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., & 
7 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. . 
a 
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THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “‘ Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“* Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,”’ etc. 

“ Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a 
revelation.”—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of 
the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”—Medical Record. 


~ OO 
oo 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55S), 
tiv? St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, 5.W. 1. 
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OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1922, 22s. post free; Herbert Spencer's 
Works, 16 vols., £4 108., best Edit. cost {10 1ros.; Cox’s Adventures on the 
Columbia River, 1831, rare, 2 vols., {6 6s.; Burton's Goa and the Blue 

Mountains, 1851, £3 38.; Burton's Il) Pentamerone, large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, 
£7 108.; Burton’s First Footsteps in East Africa, 1894, 308.; Byron's Astarte, Edit. 
¢ Luxe, only 200 done, {3 10s.; Cave’s Book of Ceylon, 1908, 308.; Cave’s Ruined 
Cities of Ceylon, 1897, £3 38.; Maitland’s Domesday Book and Beyond, 1897, 308. ; 
Flora of Mentone, by Moggridge, 1874, £3 38. ; Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 
1921, by Howard Bury, only 200 done, 1922, £5 58. Gautier’s Works, “ Mad. de 
Maupén,” etc., Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; Bernard Shaw’s Dramatic Opinions, 
2 vols., 1916, 258.; Quintessence of Ibsenism, 1891, 1st Edit., 308.; Three Plays 
for Puritans, rst Edit., 1901, 258. ; Irene Osgood’s Servitude, illus. Edit., 21s.; Wil- 
fred Blunt’s A New Pilgrimage, rst Edit., 1889, 25s.; Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, 
£2 28.; Voltaire’s Candide, with 50 illus. by Alan Odle, 128. 6d. ; Gotch’s The English 
Home from Charles I. to George IV., 308.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 
14 vols., {12 128., 1902-1915; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, 
1st Edit., 13s.; Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G. Cruikshank, 1526, 
{10; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, fine 
lot, {21; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., {12; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 
7 vols., {2 2s.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 vols., L.P. only 250 
done, {6 6s.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., £7 78.; Wilde’s Salome, 
illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and 
have failed to find it elsewhere try me. I am the most expert book-finder extant.— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


| Fe et living in country village (Midlands), would like child about 

6 years to educate with her own two little girls. Qualified Froebel and 
Montessori governess. Exceptional opportunity and terms to suitable child.— 

Box 857, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street. Kingsway, London, W.C, 2, 


kk ESPONSIBLE SECRETARIAL POST desired by Gentleman 
\ (33) of intellectual interests. Experienced Administrator—Public Service 

and Business—with a knowledge of affairs, and legal acumen. Lucid and 
Salient writer with a fine discrimination.—Box 855, New STATESMAN, to Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


NFURNISHED ROOMS, S.W.—S8s. 6d., 15s.; also 2 Furnished 
Rooms, 328. 6d., electric light, gas, baths. Pleasant house. ad. "bus or 
tram from Embankment.—X., 15 Heathcote Road, W.C. 1. 

















he — CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 
Secretary, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, 8.W. 1. 





bot or delicate Child received in nurse’s private home on the 
South Downs, one mile from sea. Natural development aimed at. Out- 
door life and carefully arranged diet. Ideal for petit mal cases.—Nort, 

The Bungalow, Hindover Vale, Seaford. 





OOKPLATES. Original designs.— Write for particulars to 
Ossornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Hastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





| Py —- TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to mew. Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate.—Lonpon Turnine Co, (Dept. “ BE”), 

97 Dowus Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston, 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 





By JEAN CAPART. 


Egyptian Art 


Profusely Illustrated. 16s. 


Translated by WARREN R. DAWSON. 
“Tells us exactly what we want to know before we can begin to study Egyptian art intelligently."—Sunday Times. 


“Intensely interesting. . 


. . Professor Capart is, of course, the leading expert on Oriental art.”—Daily Express. 





Matahari: Impressions of the Siamese- 
Malayan Jungle 

By H. O. MORGENTHALER. _ Jllustrated. 

7s. 6d 


“Such a type of travel book is seldom achieved with such 
delicacy and grace. A delightful book, so much above the 
average of its class that many a reader will want to possess 
it when he has read it.”—Times. 


The Far Eastern Republic of Siberia 
By HENRY K. NORTON. 12s. 6d. 
“Mr. Norton earns our gratitude by narrating the recent 
history of Siberia in such a way that the forces at work and 
the springs that have released them become intelligible.”— 
Times. 


An Introduction to World Politics 
By HERBERT A. GIBBONS. Just out. 18s. 
The salient facts of the history and present status of 
world politics are here presented with almost photographic 
accuracy and vividness. 





Wanderings in the Queensland Bush. 
By W. L. PUXLEY. JTilustrated. 10s. 6d. 


“An unusually attractive book of travel. . . . If anything 
could incite us to choose Queensland for our next holiday it 
would be this most enjoyable book.”—Daily News. 


War : Its Nature, Cause and Cure 
By G. LOWES DICKINSON. 4s. 6d. 
The book shows that war with modern weapons cannot be 
waged on a great scale without destroying civilization and 
mankind. And it appeals to the ordinary citizen to come out 
on the side of ending war if he wants to prevent the ending 
of mankind. 


International Aspects of Unemployment 
By WATSON KIRKCONNELL, M.A. 
Just out. 6s. 6d. 
No problem to-day has gredter significance than unem- 
ployment. This book by a Canadian publicist treats the 
phenomenon as an index to disharmonies and hazards in our 
whole international civilization. A vigorous premonitory 
plea for world co-operation. 





Some Impressions of my Elders 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE. 


In this informal book of essays Mr. Ervine mingles criticism with appreciation. 
G. K. Chesterton, John Galsworthy, George Moore, Bernard Shaw, 


Irish poet, George William Russell), Arnold Bennett, 
H. G. Wells and W. B. Yeats. 


Just out. 7s. 6d. 


His “Elders” are “A. E.” (the 





Primitive Ordeal and Modern Law 
By H. GOITEIN. Just out. 10s. 6d. 
This is an attempt to re-examine the nature of law and 
its place in human development. Much recent research in 


many fields has been laid under contribution, more especially 
in anthropology and classical archeology. 


Nerves and Personal Power 
By Dr. D. MacDOUGALL KING. 10s, 6d. 
“ Abounds with a wonderful optimism, and is full of 
stimulating counsel to invalids.’—Daily News. 





History and Progress 
And other Essays and Addresses 
By HILDA D. OAKELEY, M.A. 10s. 6d. 
7 This book is certainly not to be overlooked by thought- 
= _ of philosophy and _ sociology.”—Birmingham 
os 


Hypnotism and Suggestion 
By LOUIS SATOW. Translated by BERNarp 
MIALL. 10s. 6d. 
This volume, which contains a glossary of technical terms, 
should fill a long-felt want as supplying a foundation of 
accurate knowledge which will enable the reader to follow 
and understand the recent developments of psycho-analysis. 





New Novels 





Silas Braunton 


“In a world of hurry and easy half-effects, a writer who takes his art as seriously and patiently as Mr. Mills 
Whitham is to be not only welcomed but congratulated.”—Saturday Review. 


“Mr. Whitham is a writer of unusual force and character, and in his latest work he has produced a tragic story 


By MILLS WHITHAM. 


of the first order of merit. . 
—Manchester Guardian. 


7s. 6d. 


. The setting is admirably conceived and maintained with subtle and minute detail.” 





Pauline 


By BARONESS DE KNOOP. Just out. 
7s. 6d. 
“There is a freshness about it, a point to it, for one feels 
that the author wanted to write it instead of 7 wanting 
to write a novel.”—Saturday Review. 


The Purple Pearl. 


By ANTHONY PRYDE and R. K. WEEKES. 
Just out. 7s. 6d. 


This book, from its exciting plot and abounding adven- 
tures, might be classed as a “ thriller,” but it is a thriller 


with "fundamental differences. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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